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« On a rock, whoſe haughty brow 
«© Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, / 
4 Rob'd iu the ſable garb of woe, 


c With haggard eyes he ſtood l“ 
GRAY. 


= On for mercy' $ fake turn back | You 


: "Know not on what a precipice you ſtand—a 


"8 


; "terrible gulph yawns beneath it, and you wall 


ſwallowed up for ever! Think of your 


77 


merciful Creator; — ſor what did he ſend you 


4 
75 


into this world? Oh bleſſed, thrice bleſſed 
vol. I. B are 


N 


to thank me; turn back, or I ſhall die 


wind; he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, he 
| ? 
ſmote his hands together, he preſſed then 


2 | MIRIAM. 2 
are thoſe whom he chaſteneth ! Turn back, ce 
I conjure you turn back, and you will live 
before you!“ = 

On a beetling cliff, whoſe terrific front % 
overhung the wide ocean, where roaring 3 


ſurges and hollow ſound proclaimed the 1 
approaching ſtorm, there, on a fractured 1 0 
. nook of rock, within an inch of the ace 1 


which would plunge him in the deep, 1 | 
never more to lift up his head, ſtood a 4 
youth, whoſe frantic look and wild geſture 1 
conveyed the idea of a maniac His hat lay | 
on the turf beſide him ; his long dark hair, ; 
diſhevelied and difordered, floated in «if 


O * 
to his temples, he croſſed them on his f 


breaſt, and he was on the verge of deſtruc- 


tion, when Mirlam St. Ledger, her whole 


countenance, 4 


% 
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countenance animated, her whole manner 
energetic and impreſſive, ſprang forwards, 


and, pulling him with all her ſtrength by 


his coat, uttered the affecting adjuration 
= which opens this book, in a voice ſo moving, 
4 ſo touchinely perſuaſive, that it had power 
Ef to diſarm the perſon, to whom it was ad- 
7 dreſſed, of his dark intention. He turned 


round; and when he beheld the face, the 
form of the lovely object who addreſſed 
him, he tttered a deep ſign, and throwing 
himſelf on the turf, with his face towards 
the ground, he continued in filence. 


Entirely exhauſted with her exertion, and 


overcome by the affright and horror ſhe 


had felt, Miriam ſat down beſide him, and 
burſt into tears. Her convulſive ſobs, the 
effect of a thouſand feelings which at the 


ſame time affected her, were not wholly 


diſregarded. After a few moments the 
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a MIRIAM, 


ſtranger turned his head ; but, catching the 


touching look of pity with which he was 
beheld by her, he covered his face with 
his hands, and, heaving a deep groan, re- 
lapſed into his former poſture. At that 
moment a vivid flaſh of lightning illumined 
the ocean; it was followed by a peal of 
thunder, ſo loud, fo hollow, and ſo awful, 
that Miriam involuntarily ſhuddered ! She. 
ſprang up from the turf, and moved off a 
few paces, when turning back, and pauſing 
for a moment, as if to call up her courage, 
ſhe again addreſſed her companion— 

cc Hear you not that voice? It is the voice of 
the Almighty ;—he ſpeaketh terribly; he 
ſpeaketh to weak, preſumptuous mortals, who 
bid defiance to his laws, who dare to repine at 


his diſpenſations. Oh gracious God!“ cried 


| the, falling on her knees, and lifting up her 


hands and eyes, © I thank thee for making 


me 


MIRIA Ms. 5 


C me the humble inſtrument of ſaving a fellow- 


8s I creature' s life: Oh may he live to bleſs thy 
h 9 mercy | Bw | 

- | 3 Yes,” cried the gentleman, ſeizing one 
il 'F of her hands, and knceling beſide her, 


yes, I will live to honour, to adore my 


7 Maker, and to bleſs the miniſtering angel 


XZ whom he ſent to my preſervation, Oh for 


15 two whole days and one long night have I 
3 traverſed theſe cliffs! Not a being did l ſee, 
| not a hope had I left! I was arnved at the | 
Z pinnacle of deſtruction when you ſaved me! 
7 Ohblefſed minute !—Blefſed do I fay? Alas! 
can that be a bleſſing which bids me ſtill 
6 drag on a hopeleſs being? Can that be a 
2 bleſſed chance which condemns me to years 
of ſuffering ?” 


“ Yes,” faid Miriam, emphatically preſ- 


| fing his arm, * happineſs, years of happineſs 


B 3 e 


6 MIR IAM. 


are in ſtore for you—I propheſy that there 8 


are. 


« Ah! I dare not truſt you. Did you 


know what horrors crowd upon me, what 


23 


——” Another peal of thunder rolled over 4 
their heads. He felt his arm inſtinctively 


caught. He turned, and beheld Miriam 


trembling with fear. The rain in large 


drops fell on their heads. A blaſt of keen 


wind blew over the cliff, which was ſuc- _Þ 


ceeded by the pelting ſtorm. 
© For God's ſake-cover your head!“ ſaid 


Miriam. 


The gentleman obeyed her, and, as if 


in a moment recollecting himſelf, faid, 


« Pray let me take you home; where do 
you dwell ?” : | 

ce About a mile off, at the caſtle,” was 
the anſwer. © But where do you go—where 
is your home:?“ 


ce My 1 


8 < N 


MIRIAM. a 7 
Oh God! where indeed !—T_ 
would have found a reſting-place Ine now, 


8 . a guardian ſpirit withheld me.” 


« Go with me,” ſaid Miriam. © I muſt 


ot ſtay here; yet I cannot leave you behind 


me. I am drenched with rain. I tremble 


, wich fatigue, I ſhall want your aſſiſtance to 


4 "gain the caſtle.” 


= © The caſtle! who do you take me to 
+ here 25 


«© No one; I am its only inhabitant at 


1 3 ſave two domeſtics.“ 


I «© Ts it poſſible that in this remote, this 


= ſecluded ſpot, your youth, your beauty, your 
9 


4 benevolence,” ſaid the ſtranger with em- 


+ 


> phaſis, © are left to bloom unknown and 
0 unregarded! * 


= „ 3 


2 MI RIA M. 1 
86 18 poſſible, ſaid Miriam. I do 4 
not diſclaim your praiſe ; it is poſſible to re- 


main here alone unknown and unregarded, 
a deſolate and iſolated being.” — She ſighed, 


pauſed, and reſumed.—“ Yes, all this is poſſi- 


ble, and it is poſſible alſo not to feel it; for 
were I placed in the midſt of the crowded 
world, yet know I not a ſingle being wha 


profeſſes for me the ſmalleſt atom of regard, 


The whole world to me is but a cheerleſ; 


void; of it I know fo little, that I am con- 
tent for ever to remain here in compliance 
with the commands of him, who alone 
ſeems to be connected with me, rather than 
be an unintereſted ſpectator of thoſe ties, 
thoſe connexions, thoſe relatives in others, 
which I am bereft of myſelf. But pray 


quicken your pace,” continued ſhe; © I can- 


not converſe while I am in this place.“ 
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do . 

re- 9 . 

od 4 The gentleman did as he was deſired; but 
= 

ed. When he arrived at the large gate of the 
3 vg 


ll ſpacious porch which guarded the caſtle, 


| he let go the arm of his companion with 


for 

00 5 quickneſs, and was turning back, when 
ho 1 erceiving his intention, Miriam again ſtop- 
= 4 ed him, again entreated him to enter. 

eſs Oh heavenly creature!“ cried he, 
= ao know not to what invidious ſurmiſes 
ice Ho may expoſe yourſelf by introducing a 
5 erfect ſtranger into this manſion at ſo late 
Dm an hour!“ 

as | 4 «« ] deſpiſe them all. Come in; let the 


1 caſtle be your aſylum for this night. May 
you reſt, may you forget the tumultuous 

| 1 which have aſſailed you, and ſweet 

will be my reward.” 

The ſtranger no longer heſitated; he 


pulled the great bell, which reverberated 


BY | hee. 
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fice. An old man preſently appeared; he 


held a little lamp in his hand, and as 


he unlocked the door, he cried, © Lord a 


mercy, Miſs Merry ! where have you been? 


Why, child, you muſt be wet to the ſkin!” 


« J am indeed,” anſwered Miriam; © but, 


good Joſeph, I have brought with me 4 


ftranger,” ſaid ſhe, 48 ſhe paſſed through | 


the porch, followed by her companion, © who, 


like me, was overtaken by the ſtorm ; but, 


unlike me, knew not where to find a habita- 7 


tion for the night.” 


« Come in, and welcome,” faid Joſeph, . 


gentleman. 


The heavy bolts were again drawn, and 
the inhabitants of the caſtle endeavoured to 


ſhut out the ſtorm, 
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CHAP. HI. 


* But nothing could a charm impart, 


 & To ſooth the ſtranger's woe 
« For grief lay heavy at his heart, 


&« And tears began to flow.“ 


5 


_ GOLDSMITH, 


4 1 HE wood fire blazed in the chimney; 
I | it ſent out 1ts warmth over the large wainſ- 
| cotted apartment which contained Miriam 


and her gueſt. She tried to exhilarate his 


= but ſhe tried in vain ; till finding it 


| grow late before ſhe would ſuffer Joleph to 
1 13 him to his chamber, Miriam thus 
1 | addreſſed 


5 6 


n MIR IA II. 

addreſſed the ſtrangęer.—“ I beſeech you, Sir, 
by all your hopes of happineſs, grant the 
requeſt which I am going to make to youere 


you retire; promiſe me ſacredly, fervently, 


promiſe me never again to attempt your lite; | 


I conjure you deny me not !” . 
te Ah, my preſerver !” cried the ſtranger, 
ce while I bow my knee, hear me ſwear that 
I will no more tempt the wrath of my 
Creator by daring to fly from his juſt in- 
fictions ; that, ler what will happen, as I 
journey through this vale of tears, I will 
ſubmit with patience, and never forget thee, 
thou good, thou perfect creature! And now 
J do beſeech thee chiefly, as F erdinand ſays, 
that I may note it in my prayers,” what 13 
your name ?” 
« Miriam St. Ledger.” 
ce Miriam, the faireſt work of Heaven, 
adieu!“ ſaid he, as he followed Joſeph to 
| | | the 
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ir, the chamber which had been prepared for 


— 
cÞ 


his reception. Confuſed and hurried by the 
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events of the evening, Miriam ſought her 
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pillow in vain; her imagination was wholly 


8 


e engroſſed by that manly form, thoſe grace- 


a ful features, which thus in early youth were 
r. 7 become the prey of forrow ; for from his 
at i looks ſhe judged that the ſtranger could not 
be more than twenty years of age. Towards 
| morning ſhe fell into a ſlumber, but ſhe 
ſtarted, and quickly awoke ; for ſhe dreamt 
that ſhe had arrived on the cliff only time 
enough to behold a mountain wave cloſe over 
the form of the mourner for ever. She 
ſhuddered as ſhe reflected how nearly her 
dream had been fulfilled; and again thanking 


the Almighty, who had permitted her timely 
interference, ſne aroſe, and going to the 
n, room in which they had fat the preceding 


Oo X 3 | evening, 
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evening, ſhe defired Joanna to tell their gueſt 
that breakfaſt awaited him. 

&« Alack, and a well-a-day !” faid the old 
woman, he has been gone ever ſince day- E 
break: he left his beſt ſarvice to you, but E | 1 
he ſaid that his buſineſs would not admit of 
delay. To my mind, twas a pity that he 
would not bide to take a ſnap of breakfaſt 
this cold morning.” - Miriam ſighed.— 

« He was a comely looking man. Pray, 
Miſs Merry, what is he called?“ 

“I know not; I did not aſk him.” 

15 Where did he come from, Miſs?“ 

* That alſoI am ignorant of. I thought 
1 hoped—lI wiſhed to know many things 
which this ſudden departure, this“ 

« Good lack! good lack! Miſs, the kettle *' 
has done boiling ever fo long, and you have 


not made the tea,” faid Joanna, perceiving 
| the 


1 MIR IAN. IS 


the deep fit of muſing into which her young 
Lady had fallen. 
Miriam bluſhed, and a the morning 


1 repaſt ; yet ſhe could not profit by it, though 
5 Joanna frequently preſſed her, and aſſured 
ber that the bread was lighter than it had 
been for ſeveral weeks. 


«© You grow terribly moody-hearted; 
Miss,“ faid Joanna. „1 wiſh my maſter 
was returned, for then it would not be fo 
dul! and fo lonely, mayhap.” | | 

Miriam ſtarted, and bidding Joanna take 
away the tea equipage, ſhe fat for a few 
minutes leaning her head upon her hand ; 
then, as if to diſperſe melancholy reflection, 
the walked up the ſtaircaſe, and along the 
| ſpacious gallery. Inſtinctively, as it were, 
ſhe halted as ſhe reached the door of the 
room which had ſo lately contained the 


unhappy 


f | 


16 WIR IAM. 

unhappy object of her commiſeration. Her 
eye reſted for a minute on the lock; ſhe 
entered, and as ſhe glanced eagerly round, 
a ſcrap of paper, with the following words 
written on 1t with a pencil, met her won- 


dering fight 
% Miriam ! that name a taliſman ſhall be 

„ That name ſhall ſooth my ſoul, though I ſhould ſee 
« A thouſand griefs, a thouſand woes beſide 
«© Thoſe which oppreſs'd me when I ſought to hide 

_« My achiag head where noiſy waters roll, 

* And boiſterous ſurges rage without controul. 
6 Almighty God! Oh hear a ſuppliant's prayer, 
& Make the fair Miriam thy peculiar care . 
« Shield her from every woe, from every pain, 


« Till thy good pleaſure calls her home again !” 


HENRY. 


The ſoft tears courſed each other 


quickly down the cheeks of Miriam as ſhe | 
peruſed theſe lines.— Henry,” cried ſhe 


at 
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at laſt, folding them, and putting them into 


her pocket- book, © I will preſerve theſe as 


a ſacred relic; it is a grateful offering, and 


as ſuch I will accept it.“ 


Miriam felt much relieved after the pe- 


ruſal of theſe lines. This ſecond aſſurance 
of his patient acquicſcence under misfortune 
gave her much comfort; and ſhe returned 
to the great parlour and her uſual avoca- 
tions with ſome decree of alacrity. Drawing 
ſeemed to be juſt now her favourite purſuit ; 
and ſhe had already portrayed the horrors 
of a ſtorm, and had ſketched the figure of 
a man ſtanding on a bold projecting rock, 
as if invocating * the ſpirits of the tempeſt.” 
In this figure might already be diſcovered the 
likeneſs of Henry; when Joanna ruſhed one 
morning into the room, faying, W On 
Miſs Merry ! the cook is come, and one 
of the houſe-maids, and a footman; and my 


6 maſter, 
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maſter, and the new lady, and a mort of fine 
volks will be down by Saturday.” 

The drawing was haſtily put into the 3 
portfolio; the palette and the bruſhes were 
laid by as this intelligence reached the ears of 
our heroine. 
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CHAP. II. 


66“ »Tis true, 
In marriage gold is all their view 3 
ce They ſeek no beauty, wit, or ſenſe, 
« And love is ſeldom the pretence.“ 


GAY» | 


9 Mx. Fitzpatrick, about ten years before 
the commencement of this © petit hiftoire,” 
returned from the Eaſt Indies with a princely 


fortune, and a little girl about ſeven years of 
age. The little girl was an orphan, of 


7 knowledge, and this knowledge had induced 


20 MIRIAM, 


him to become the protector of their child, 
For the firſt eight years after her arrival in St: 
England, Miriam St. Ledger had been placed . 
at a reſpectable boarding-ſchool about twenty fel 
miles from the metropolis ;—proper attention ha 
had been paid her by the miſtreſs of the th. 
ſeminary, and Ir. Fitzpatrick had taken N 


her down with him to Tunacombe Caſtle, a 
large eſtate and old edifice, which he had 80 
lately purchaſed, on the borders of Cornwall; © 
when, buſineſs calling him ſuddenly to town, qu 
he left his ward in the dilapidated and almoſt J. 
_ diſmantled caſtle, to the care of old Joanna di 
and Joſeph, with a promiſe of a ſpeedy return. 01 
The buſineſs which called Mr. Fitzpatrick e 
to town was of a pecuniary nature, and ſoon t 
'tranſated ;—that which detained him there c 
was of a far different kind. 9 


At a grand dinner, given in honour of him i! 


by a great ſtock-jobber in the city, Mr. Fitz- 7 
1 n i 
patrick 
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"4 atrick was introduced to Miſs Lydia 
Stafford. Educated in the higheſt ſtyle, with 
very little chance of being able to ſettle her- 
if according to her wiſhes, Miſs Stafford 
| had for ſome time been putting herſelf in 
- way of ſtock-jobbers, contractors, and 
N abobs. At the ace of four-and-twenty, of 


pleaſing perſon, and an ancient, though 


decayed family, ſhe wiſely thought that her 


chance would be greater amongſt the people 


Juſt named, than amongſt thoſe nearer St. 


James's. She knew that fortune was ſo in- 
Giſpenſab! e a requiſite to nobility, that moſt 
of our youthful Lords ſought for a partner 


q to light them to the torch of Hymen amongſt 


thoſe ladies whole fathers had known how to 
calculate the per centums, and whoſe grand- 


fathers perhaps—— But we will diſmiſs 


4 Piberal reflections. 


Mr. 


22 Mu IR IAN. | I 
Mr. Fitzpatrick felt the power of Miſs 1 
Stafford's charms—ſhe felt the power of his i . 


riches. They were ſoon married, and not til! 


they had been united nearly two years, could 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick be prevailed on to go with J. 
her huſband to viſit his Corniſh caſtle. WM 


On Mr. Fitzpatrick's return to England, the =; 


only inconvenience which he felt annexed to 
his great poſſeſſions, was the orphan Miriam, 
But let not my readers miſtake his character; 
it was not his ſolicitude for her happineſs—it 


wes not his affection for her perſon which 


made him feel uneaſy, but it was the idea 
of his being obliged, in ſome ſhape or other, | 


to provide for and maintain her, which lay % 


like a dead weight at his heart. There were oY 
reaſons which had induced him to become X 
her protector, which he had not avowed mW 
any one ; and his early friends, thoſe who N i 
. 


had been at ſchool with him, and remem— 1 


So 


BG: 
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il pered the traits of ſelfiſhneſs and illiberality 


Which at that era marked his character, 


could not help wondering at the change 


which his reſidence in India had produced— 


th 2 climate which is generally thought to cor- 

: rupt the mind and morals, inſtead of mending 
the them but when thoſe acquaintance ſought 
to. if 


? again to meet their early aſſociate, when they 
un. | beheld the ſcornful look, the haughty taci- 
er; 


Vs 
wn d 


| Jcurnity with which the ſelf-important Nabub 
—it received them, they diſcovered the inward 


nich and the outward man were ſtill the ſame, 
idea 4 though in one inſtance he had performed an 

her, 0 act of humanity, and ſheltered a helpleſs 
lay? 5s orphan. 

were 4 Mr. Fitzpatrick introduced Miriam as a 

ome being who would have perifhed but for his 

d 1 foſtering hand, yet he had not the heart or 


8 
who 0 will to treat her as he ought; and he was 


1em- 4 * quite at a loſs what to do with this poor 


1 | little 


24 MIR IAM. 
little girl, for whoſe ſake he had already 
done ſo much, and of whom he was 5 
fooliſhly fond ;” when it occurred to him 
that, amongſt a few people whom he for- 
merly remembered, he had had a ſiſter. He 
remembered alſo (for on this occaſion his 
memory was clear) that ſhe had once poſ- 
ſeſſed juſt ſuch a heart as would really feel 
what he only profeſſed for the intereſting 
Miriam. This ſiſter (ſuch had been the in- 
juſtice of Fortune) was, at the age of fifty, ſtill 
gaining her bread by inſtructing and forming 
the minds of young ladies, With a heart 
formed to enjoy and ornament a ſcene of con- 
nubial happineſs, it had been Miſs Fitzpa- 
trick'slot to paſs unheeded by thoſe who were 
capable of appreciating her worth, and form- 
ing her felicity ; and ſhe reſided in a houſe 
in which ſhe had lived twenty years, 
perſevering with ſteadineſs, cheerfulneſs, and 


patience, 


Mu IR TAM. 1 
patience, in the arduous taſk of inſtructing 
youth: 


To this woman was our heroine preſented 


by ber g guardian three months after his return 


to England. The tears rolled down the 
pallid cheeks of Miſs Fitzpatrick as ſhe 
received the charge from his hands.— 


Theſe do not flow,” cried ſhe, wiping her 
eyes, cc they do not flow at hearing of your 

vaſt riches they flow, my brother, at be- 
hoſcing the noble uſe to which you appro- 
priace them. Sweet orphan |! continued ſhe, 
I will endeavour to fulfil the duty of a 
mother to you. More grateful is the truſt 
you have now repolſed in me, my brother 


f. ; more grateful,” cried the warm-hearted 


« than if you could have bal 


8 With 
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With a diſpoſition like Miſs Fitzpatrick'; 
and delighted as ſhe was with the child d q, 
her brother's adoption, terms would never; 
have been thought of, had not the wan & 
Nabob hinted that, as his ſiſter knew th 


circumſtances, he thought ſhe ought to re. 


ceive Miriam St. Ledger on ſomewhat lower 
terms than ſhe did other young ladies. 
« Mention it not, brother,” cried hi 


ſiſter with warmth ; “ are we not children o 


— 


— . ͤ — — — 


the ſame parents, and has not a ward o 


your's a right to my exertions?“ 


Mr. Fitz patrick was delighted with ki. 


— rnd» — 


— — men —eas 


ſiſter ; he even mentioned, as he ſhook hand 1 


—— — 
1 — — 


— 


with her at parting, his intention of ſending 


——— 
— — — 


her a gold muſlin ; but the gold muſlin wa 4 L 
never thought of by either party afterward, &o 
Miriam St. Ledger, during the fix year the 


which ſhe reſided with Miſs Fitzpatrick if t 


— 


ets 2 
knew 
gi ef 

9 

* 
8 


Enew no ſolicitude, no care; her little heart 
had found a fafe depoſit for all its thoughts, 


an object on whom to beſtow all its love. 


Of an amiable and affectionate diſpoſition, 
of a quick and lively apprehenſion, of ſtrong 


ſenſe, of gentle manners, inſinuating counte- 


nance, and intereſting perſon, ſhe ſoon be 
came ſo great a favourite of her inſtructreſs, 
chat for her ſake (having realized a decent 


8 independency) Miſs Fitzpatrick declined her 
ſchool two years after receiving her, and 


dedicated to her her whole time and atten- 
tion. She inſtructed her in uſeful branches of 


Learning and in polite accompliſhments ; ſne 


« 


formed her manners, and ſhe forgot not her 
| 10 art. She taught her attentive little au- 
ard ditor to conſider the charms of perſon and 
Foam the oraces of manner as of little importance 
rick in themſelves, yet too often the conſequence 

2 e 2 of 
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of great danger to the poſſeſſor. She taugl. 7 | 
her to appreciate the virtues of the hear 4 
beyond every outward and ſpecious orna. is | 
ment ; ſhe taught her to expect trials 10 4 
her journey through life; and ſhe taugt“ 


her to remember that He who formed t 0 


weakeſt of his creatures, was able to ſupport 
her under them. 9 
All this Miſs Fitzpatrick taught, and 9 


this Miriam thought ſhe had learned; ye 


1 
5 
Ts, 
9 
5 
1 


when her benevolent, her ſingle- bea 1 


friend died, ſhe reſigned herſelf for mar | 
weeks to the deepeſt deſpair, — Mus Fi cpa 
trick died ſuddenly. She had made no will 0 
of courſe her little property devolved to ll = 


neareſt relation—her Nabob brother, wil = 


like the great leviathan, ſwallowed up even bet 


thing he came near. 


— * * 
„ 
3 = 
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CHAP. IV. 


© So black an imp would pull, I do ſuppoſe, 


2 


A bulſe of di'monds from a Begum's noſe; 


© Or make, like Doulah, careleſs of his ſoul, 
« A new edition of the old black hole.” 
PETER PIN DAR. 


- j 
will U 0 NCE more obliged to take our heroine 
nder his protection, and not knowing what 
x to do with her, Mr. Fitzpatrick took 


&cr down with him to Tunacombe, as has 


0 hel F 
wh 


vel 


4 
bg 


en before related. The whole world was 


F . a cheerleſs void to Miriam. She who 
one. in that. vaſt expanſe had ſheltered, had 
* <4 comforted, 


comforted, and had loved her—ſhe was flet Ph 
for ever; and had her guardian propoſed 
confining her from the light of day, and fron 
all intercourſe with her fellow- creatures, ſhe 4 
would not have made any oppoſition. She. 4 
felt that ſhe could never love him; ſhe fel 4 
uneaſy i in his preſence, hurt at his free man- 1 
ner, wounded by his remarks on her de. il 
pendant ftate, which were very frequent % 


during their; Joy ; and when in his plery 


= many moments 1 elapſe ere ae 


could conquer the indignation which ſhe feb 
at his unfeeling barbarity. 3% 


Left to the care of old Joanna and Jona- na 
than, for nearly two years entirely ſecluded e 
from every other ſociety, nothing but a, | 
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f trong mind and great reſolution could have 
f pported her in ſuch a ſituation, Happily, 
ron Miriam poſſeſſed both; ſhe ſaw the neceſſity 
of cxertion, and ſhe did not ſuffer herſelf to 


e xelax into ſupineneſs; every ſtudy, every 


ei 


qurfvir which had been recommended by 


her deceaſed friend, ſhe practiſed, and im- 


dl Broved herſelf in with the moſt ſcrupulous 


vent, Figilance, 
lea. Mr. F itzpatrick had ſent her the books, 


il e inſtruments, the materials for drawing, 


rity Ind work which had belonged to his ſiſter. | 


vs 


eke, 7 3 . 


iriam looked on them as ſacred relics ; 


vel he fancied her friend was preſent while 
1 


he uſed them; her imagination often pic- 


t Reed her pleaſing form, her mild counte- 


na- hance, bending over, and inſtrusting her; ſhe 
ded would often ſtarr at the portrait drawn by 
it 2 ber too faithful memory, and ſhed tears of 
of c 4 anguiſh 


— — —_—_— — 


— — — 
wet 


occurrence, when one evening, in the la ate“ 


— —— —— rm 
— — —— — — — 
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anguiſh at the bitter certainty of her bein 
gone for ever. | 4 'F 
Thus paſſed two years, unenlivened 1 1 
any incident, unenbrightened by one cher, 1 
4 
end of the month of March, to diſſipas 
heavy reflection, and to diſpel the a 
m 
toe which had taken poſſeſſion of be 
Ne. 


mind, Miriam reſolved to encounter che *n 
4. 


bleak winds and threatening ſtorm, ratheß | 
Nie 
than remain within doors; and, gaining 90 


point of the cliff, introduced herſelf to 19 
8 1 . 
ſtranger in the manner before related. 4 


Mr. Fitzpatrick's marrying a womary 8 
deſtitute of fortune, may appear to my readen . 


A 


like a contradiction to his general character; 1 


: 
but next to gaining wealth, the allying him: 


ſelf to a family of diſtinction had been hi * 
darling wiſh : | 5 
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ſecond he found far more eaſy. Miſs Staf- 
ford had been recommended to him by the 
ſtock. jobber, at whoſe houſe he met her. 
| FT he ſtock-jobber's Lady had received a hint 
from Miſs Lydia, which ſhe fully underſtood, 
and explained to her huſband ; and the 


matrimonial buſineſs was ſoon ſettled. The 


and his being twenty years older than her- 
FF{1f, were both overlooked by Miſs Stafford 
in the contemplation of her elegant ward- 


Y robe and ſplendid eſtabliſhment ; for though 


ſcadaverous countenance of Mr, Fitzpatrick, 


tatious diſplay of his riches, or to impreſs 


ter; - 5 . * © Ss 
x an idea of his importance, he would. be 


A's a * 
OE IE 


© profuſe even to prodigality ; to vie with 


#8 bud , f 
No bility, to exceed them in ſhew, equipage, 


© 5 N 
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refuſed no requeſt of his bride's, fully im- F . 
preſſed with the idea of her ſenſe, taſte, and 


EE 


underſtanding when he contemplated the | 
genealogical tree of her family, with which ; þ q 


ſhe had preſented him on her marriage, and 
perceived that in more than one or two "7 
branches ſhe claimed kindred with ſome of -Y pa! 
the firſt families in Great Britain. T 

The uncomfortable and mutilated ſtate ok 
Tunacombe, which he had not diſguiſe 1 


from Mrs. Fitzpatrick, did not impreſs her 


= 4 
1 


mentioned i its diſtance from cultivated n 4 


with any ideas in its favour ; and when he 


or indeed any ſociety at all, his Lady would 
ſhrug her ſhoulders, and exclaim—“ In the 9 5 
name of Fortune, dear Fitz, what could tempt 1 
vou to purchaſe it?“ ; 

The Nabob would then draw up his fn: 20 
tures, and, with an air of vaſt importance, bs 
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im. A > plain to her the conſequence he had gained 
and I the county by being the poſſeſſor of ſo 


AP * CERES 
3 


the Ia a tract of land, with no one to o interfere 
ich Fith him. 


and Never, my dear Mrs. Fitzpatrick,” 


-WO 4 $ ould he add, © will I aſk you to accom- 


of pry me there, without you can prevail on 


3 
9 4 pme of your friends to go with you: — l wiſh, 
of 7 con, to render it habitable ; - but I ſhall 


is 1 


ed 2 0 nothing to it till L have your opinion.“ 

er | 9 Theſe anſwers always flattered the pride 
4 f the lady. However, on one pretext 
f 4 dr other, the journey was delayed, till 
bearing that a ſpeedy diſſolution of Par- 


„ 


be ſament was expected, Mr. F itzpatrick re- 
bt 2 ed to ſet out immediately, and to endea- 
Four to make friends among the Corniſh 
boors, as he termed them, and be returned 
s repreſentative for one of their boroughs.” 


c 6 Mrs, 
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Mrs. F itzpatrick was quite vexed to leave 1 1 


London ſo early ; but by entreaties, prayers, nf 


and preſents, ſhe gained over a few men 1 
who nobly reſolved, in the cauſe of friend 


ſhip, to bury themſelves for a few weeks i 1 f | 


| 
an old Corniſh caſtle. = 
The idea of again ſeeing her guardian | 


gave no comfort to the mind of Miriam.— _= 
cc J ſhall only hear of my dependance on | 
him,” cried ſhe : „ ſhall only be told ci 1 
the clothes I wear, I receive from him ; tha 


the bread I eat, 1s his; that I am the creature| 


+ Fry 


of his bounty, the deſtitute child of 4 9 


compaſſion! Compaſſion, and did Mr. Fi irz- 9 


patrick ever feel compaſſion? Did the tear 
ever ſtart to his eye as he looked at me, 5 | 
as I have watched it in that of his lamented. ; 
ſiſter? Ah! no, no; the feeling which in⸗ 2 
duced him to protect the hapleſs Miriam is 


undefinable, þ & 1 


| C | MIRIAM. 7 
; undefinable, but it could not be compaſſion ; 
compaſſion would have ſoothed the object 
whom it ſhielded, would have feared to 
utter a word which might renew the re- 
membrance of obligation, would have poured 
oil into the wounds of early affliction, not 
have ſought each moment to apply the 
bitter cauſtic of recapitulating his bounty 
and his kindneſs. I remember the obliga- 
tions I am under; my heart aches under 
them. Ah! would that I had died when 
an infant, that I had breathed my laſt 
ere I had been conſigned to his oſtentatious 


care; and yet, added Miriam, © how 


| fooliſh, how wicked 1s it thus to murmur ! 
ne, Is not my life given me by my Creator? 
ted Are not theſe trials beheld by him? And is 


in- not the impious wiſh, which I have juſt 


tormed, as ſinful in his eyes as that attempt 


which 
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which filled me with horror to behold in the 
unheppy ſtranger? Oh! there I beheld a 
wonder-working Providence indeed ! Had 
not I been placed in this deſerted ſpot, who 
would have ſeen the frantic Henry—who 
would have ſnatched the madly-daring youth 
from fin, from death, from deſtrucion ? 
That reflection ſurely brings comfort with 


it. To fave a fellow-creature's life, to fave 


the life of Henry, I would be content to 


drag out my lengthened years, unknowing 
and unknown, in this deſerted manſion.” 

Although our heroine dreaded the arrival 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick, yet was there a latent 
hope that his Lady might be amiable. 


« And if ſhe is amiable, I am ſure I ſhall, 


love her,” whiſpered Miriam to herſelf, as 
ſhe indulged the pleaſing idea, Anxious to 


conciliate the regard of her protector's wife, 


_ 


ſhe 
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ne exerted her every art and {kill to decorate 
10 and adorn the caſtle againſt the arrival 
; of 1 its owners. Mr. F itzpatrick had had the 
j antique furniture of the manſion included in 
0 his purchaſe. The houſe had been nearly 


| 1 1alf a century uninhabited, but by domeſtics; 


3 4 arge and gloomy hall, whole ſtone floor and 


> Falls, © furred round with mouldy damp 


59 


: i T nd ropy ſlime, 


gave not one cheering idea 


Il, left to remain in quiet, added to the * 
s | | gloom which pervaded the room. The 
0 ſpaciĩous old dining- room was floored and 
, Vainſeotted with black oak; the tables cor- 


5 reſponded 


— — - — — 
— — — — — — 


— — —— 


— — ne gn 
NT— —— — 


— — — 4 — —— — — 


— — 


apartments, ſne could not help wondering at 
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reſponded with 1 it and the room looked as if | 


arrayed in ſable. The ſmaller room was 6 : 
hung with tapeſtry, and was by far the live- 1 
lieſt, although the ſtory portrayed on the 2 
hangings was very affecting namely, An. 1 
ham offering up his fon I ſaac but the 1 in. 1 1 
nocent little Iſaac was arrayed in ſcarlet, hs bi { 
father wore a robe of yellow, and the angel | 1 
had a coat of many colours; ſo that, though | [ 


thoſe colours were ſomewhat faded, yet, to 


apply -the language of the moderns to the 


1 
work of the ancients, the frio might ſtill be 4 


faid to cut a daſh. The furniture had once 
been crimſon damaſk, though now, moth-eaten 1 ; 
and faded, it looked like an emblem of 
degraded vanity. 8 


While Miriam caſt her eyes round the 


Mr. Fitzpatrick bringing down a wife, and ky 
| a group 
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+ a group of friends, in its deſerted ſtate ; but 
'q eager to make herſelf uſeful, and hoping to 
/ 7 gain the eſteem of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, ſhe ſaw 
1 every room and every ancient bed properly 


aired for the company. 


The town houſemaid had“ already got ſo 


4 $ wio/ent a cold and hoarſe with the journey, 
1 as to be obleeged to keep her chamber; ſhe 
if A of courſe could nor aſſiſt, and Joanna's time 
N was ſomewhat taken up in adminiſtering to 
; 


the © 201o/ent cold and hoarſe.” 


The cook fat in the houſekeeper's room 


X lamenting the weak ſtate of © her narves ; 
1 the firſt view of the caſtle had quite made 
99 her unfit for any thing; and William ſhe 
' 7 ſaid was fo noiſy and ſo inattentive on the 
1 road, that really he had fatigued her to 
1 death. But William had determined to be 


no longer noiſy, for he had gone five miles 


0 


2 M IR IAM. 
to the market- town, and picking up ſome 1 
bon companions, whom he had known when F 1 
he laſt viſited the caſtle, he had contented * 
himſelf with them, and had not again made 
| 4 
his appearance at Tunacombe. Joanna was 3 
working herſelf to death upſtairs; old Joſeph |! 


WAS eternally ſweeping and cleaning in the b 
offices; and Miriam racking her brains to 
add to the comfort of the eren, and 


to render them habitable. 
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« The galling ſneer, the ſupercilious frown, 
«© The ſtrange reſerve, the proud affected ſtate 


© Of upſtart knaves grown rich, and fools grown great.“ 


CHURCHILL» 


1 | Art length the day came ſo * panted 
ji for by Miriam—the day which was once 
5 more, after a ſecluſion of two years, to in- 
9 troduce her to a new friend, and to elegant 
| > lociety. How did her heart beat as ſhe 
; © parted the brown treſſes on her forehead ! 
5 > How did her hands tremble as ſhe put on 


the 
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the white robe, in which ſhe was to be in- 


2 . 
„ 


troduced to the wife of her guardian ! ; 


Ong 


4 


A ſervant had in the morning announced BY 
the near approach of the family. 1 
cook ſeemed to be animated at the news; 3 Ac 
and, bidding defiance to © weak nerves,” 1 . 
about the dinner. The houſe maid left her | | 


— 


cold and hoarſeneſs in her apartment, and * 7 
tripped through the rooms with her uſual © : 
mincing ſteps; and fortunately Tom met 1 
with his fellow-ſervant at the inn, and re- 14 
turned with him; and the family at the caſtle 8 
ſeemed to be in regular order, when oi 
carriages, attended by ſervants, &c. drove A 
down the avenue. -On hearing the ſound of | 


the wheels, Miriam, without knowing what 


ſhe was about, ran to her chamber; refpi- 
ration, ſenſe, recollection, every thing 
| ſeemed denied her; her head beat as though + 
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1 it would burſt; her limbs trembled violently, 
2 '* after a few minutes, a flood of tears 
1 ; {relieved her full, her expecting heart. 
Joanna, the ſimple-hearted Joanna, fol- 
. her.. Don't cry, dear Miſs Merry,” 
wo ald ſhe ; “ don't be afraid to ſee maſter ; 
I I warrant he won't ſcold you; he can't 
«il ure, if he looks in your face; and the new 
* Madam, I warrant ſhe'll be as glad as a bird 


net —4 Jof ſuch a nice company keeper i in this lone- 
re- 4 1 ſome place.“ 

le | 7 ce I cannot account for my feelings, cried 
„ Miriam; ; but, my good Joanna, I muſt 


ve 10 0 try to go down; my g guardian will be pleaſed 


off 


with my prompt appearance.“ 


: 2} 


hat « Aye to be ſure, that's what he will,” 
bi- 7 ſaid Joanna, as ſhe ſtaid a minute after 
ng Miriam, to adjuſt her own homely coif at 


| the claſs, that ſhe might not be, to uſe her 


own 
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own term, a © figure of funꝰ amongſt © gen- 
teel grand ſervants.” 


At the door of the great parlour Miriam 


= 


met a footman, who opened it, and ſhe 


» % 7 . - * e 1 2 
8 8 * . e 3 
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entered. The room was vacant as far as ſne 
could diſcern; but the high back of the od 


ſettee, which was drawn towards the fire- 


IJ © 5 
85 


2 


place, might perhaps conceal ſome of the d 


perſons ſne came to ſee. Miriam advanced, ; ; I 
A lady reclined on the ſettee ; her hat and 3 
gloves were thrown carelefily on the table; F 
her ſlippers were kicked at ſome diſtance Y I 
from her on the floor ; her eyes were half & 


cloſed, and Miriam was about to retire as . 


e 
N 5 


2 
I 
3 

2 


2 


ſoftly as ſhe could, when the fair recliner 


8 n 
e eee ee 


gave a violent and ſhrill ſcream, which re- ; 
ſounded through the edifice, and which called 

together a group of ſpectators. Miriam 
faltered out an apology for her interruption. 
An 
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ee Tn the name of Fortune, who are you?“ 
ald the lady ; © the ſpirit of the caſtle, for I 
n am ſure the old building contains them?“ 


1 


le 4 « No, my dear Mrs. F itzpatrick,” ſaid 
4 her bots, as he now 7 walked up to the. 


N told you of. How do you do, Merry—how 
do you do, my girl? This is my wife, and I 
deſire that from henceforth you treat her 
With all proper reſpect.” 


« Lord! F i,” ſaid his Lady, 5 you told 


ec And ſo FEY 18, 8 ſhe is— ſo ſhe was,” 


v2 7 ſaid the Nabob, now fixing his wondering 
1 


tuinklers on his ward. Why, Merry, why, 


2 child, you are grown out of knowledge: I 

.d declare I hardly know you ; let me ſee, how 

m Fold are you?“ 

n. Eigghteen,“ anſwered Miriam, | 
8 5 « Ah, 


nity.” 


4.3 MIRIAM, 
& Ah, indeed, ſo it is; you were ſixteen A 5 | 
when I ſaw you laſt, ſo you were.” F | 
« And where has the been theſe two ym 
years?“ ſaid Mrs, Fitzpatrick, relaxing her 2 1 
features a little. / | 
« Here in this houſe.” 
«© What alone?“ de 
E Yes, Madam,” cried Miriam, with 1 
quickneſs. © Two years have I remained x it 
in this caſtle, and during that time I have 
only ſeen the two old perſons who take care 4 


of it, or the peaſants who reſide in its vici- ll 


Miriam bluſhed. At the moment ſhe ſpoke {ele 
ſhe had forgotten the ſtranger; but ſhe could & en 
not now recal her words. turn 
eis it poſſible?“ ſaid a ſoft voice. ; 
Miriam turned her head, and beheld the 
fine blue eyes of a lady fixed on her face, 


A fat 


> 
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n {| A fit portly oentleman ſtood beſide her; 


* 


h figure, and the ane, of his coun- 


L "1 ee. 
6 Yes, yes, I'm in hopes it will. I've 


& Grd the cook to put in vinegar directly. 


1 „ And if eatable, returned Mr. Fitz- 
A 7 


pa F rick, ec we may venture to ſay that it is 
ul Arlt cod ever eaten in this manſion,” 

re 3 rs. Fitzpatrick aroſe from the ſettee, ſay- 
þ | to Miriam, Come, child, ſhew me ſome 
e rooms above ſtairs, that I may try to 
ke {ele bet. one for myſelf, and ſome for my 
11d | , ends. Will you go with us, Mrs. Stafford?“ 
tur rr bing as ſhe ſpoke to the lady with the 
Ut eyes. 

Sbe Was b in the affirmative; and 


"© Stafford, with a ſmile, taking the arm 


D cauuſed 


5 r — 
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cauſed freſh exclamations and freſh looks of 
horror from its miſtreſs.—* I vow,” ex- 
claimed ſhe at laſt, in an indignant tone, 
© nothing but the conſequence, which | 
know I ſhall give Fitzpatrick by my own 
preſence, and that of my friends, ſhould 
perſuade me to take up my reſidence here a 
ſingle night,” | 

e And yet,” faid Mrs. Stafford, in a low 
tone of voice, „this young lady has inha- 
bited it—inhabited it alone, for nearly two 
years.“ 5 
« Lord! my dear Stafford, ſhe was 
obliged to be here you know ; anda better 
place in the whole earth, I think, could no! 
be found for a girl without friends, connec- 
tions, family, or fortune.“ 


ce It was a very good place to prevent he! 


forming any improper connections,“ returned 
Mrs. Stafford; © but how cheerleſs, hov 
. deſolate 


de 


an 


ſee 
wa 
alt 
tet 


Was 


etter 
| not 


mec- 


it her 
ur ned 


hoy 


folate 
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deſolate, how pitiable, muſt have been ſuch 
an exiſtence!“ 


Mrs. Stafford heaved a figh :. ſhe 


ſeemed to feel as ſhe ſpoke; yet there 
was not a fingle variation of voice, or 
alteration of manner, during the whole ſen- 
tence. 

Miriam looked at her with gratitude. 
She thought ſhe perceived the tears ſtarting 
to her eyes, and ſne haſtily turned her 
head, 


« This being the ftate-room in former 


times,” exclaimed Mrs, Fitzpatrick, entering 


a large chamber, the furniture of which had 
once beerr yellow and gold, © this I ap- 
propriate for the uſe of the Honourable Mr. 
and Mrs, Stafford.” 

Mrs.Stafford heaved another ſigh; the 
colour heightened in her cheek. 


«© When do you think Mr. Stafford will 


be here?“ | 
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I don't know ;—in leſs than a week | 
believe ; but pardon me, Mrs. Fitzpatrick— 


I cannot occupy this great apartment during Ven 


his abſence. You know how timid I am; inc 
I ſhould be frightened all night, and agitated 
all day. I dare ſay my young friend here 
will let me ſhare her bed till Mr. Stafford 
comes.” -' ._- ul 
ce ] ſhall be both honoured and flattered,” Ne! 
exclaimed Miriam with warmth. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick turned her dark eyes full 
upon her, and faid—* I proteſt the girl haha 
gained emphaſis and manner in her ſolitary 
reſidence !'' Then addreſſing herſelf again to 
her viſiter, ſhe added“ Pray ſleep where faic 
you like, my dear; but I know my uncle, pol 
the Honourable Mr. Stafford,” laying a ſtreſs 
on the word, will not be pleaſed unleſs heWaic 
has the ſtate chamber.“ Yo! 
«© He is fonder of ſtate than I am,” ſaid 


Mrs. Stafford, yet lower than before. 


cc Ahd 
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K And yet I thought that you had a 
ring penchant for ſtate alſo about three months 
ince, ſaid Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in rather a 


ſharp tone of voice. The colour orew deeper 
han before ; it overſpread the whole frame 
of Mrs. Stafford at this ſarcaſtic ſpeech, She 
anſwered not, however, and Mrs, Fitzpatrick 
ent to another ſuite of apartments, and 
having fixed on two for Alderman Caxon 
and his nephew, ſhe retired to the one ſhe 
had before choſen for herſelf, leaving Miriam 
ith Mrs. Stafford. 1 

% Now ſhew me your room, my dear,” 
aid Mrs. Stafford, after ſtanding in a muſing 
Poſture for a few moments. 
ce It is nothing more than a large cloſet,” 


aid Miriam, as ſhe led the way; and I fear 


aring it with me when you ſee it.” 
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ce No, I ſhall not I am ſure,” was the 
anſwer, as Miriam opened the door of he 
room, which, from having gathered togethet 
all her books, work, drawings, &c. wore an 
appearance of life and activity, which was 
not perceptible in any other part of the 
—_— | | 

Oh this little chamber charms me! 
ſaid Mrs. Stafford; yet her voice was no 
raiſed, nor did her countenance appear more 
animated than before.— Your drawing 
are very pretty; ſome of them are dont 


1 
. 


capitally !” continued ſhe, walking round 
and viewing them. She ſtopped at th: 


ſtorm, which had been ſo well portrayed 


and which Miriam had pinned oppoſite u S 
the bed. © This too,” ſaid ſhe—< did you af 
do this? Where, I mean, did you witnelg 

tr 


did you ever ſee, did you behold a ſtor 
| Seu ” like 


* 
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 thalike this? It appears as if it menaced the 


f he 
etheflmy dear girl; I ſhould never ſleep if you 


deſtruction of humanity. Pray take it away, 
re aul left it here!“ 
wall The tears no longer ſtood in the eyes of 
che Mrs. Statford—they rolled down her cheeks; 
her voice was mellow, low, and plaintive; 
je no alteration had taken place in that, yet the 
noſ trickling fluid ſhewed that ſhe was deeply 
affected. | 
&« knew not that my humble copy from 
nature could have power thus to agitate 
you,“ ſaid Miriam, as ſhe was going to unpin | 
it. 
« Let me look again,“ ſaid Mrs. Stafford, 
She firmly graſped the hand of Miriam, and 
after a few moments, ſaid— Did you ever 


witneſs a ſcene like this—this awful, this 
tremendous one ?” 


D 4 «2: 
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Tes,“ faid Miriam, © I have; this 
rocky coaſt is particularly ſtriking in a ſtorm, 
and I have been filled with ſublime delight 
when viewing its inexpreſſible grandeur,” 
Mrs. Stafford walked to the window; ſhe 
ſeemed not to attend to her, and Miriam 


haſtily laid her drawing in her portfolio, yur, : 
After many minutes of ſilence, Mrs. Stafford Flavin 
held out her hand. Miriam eagerly, caught Hani 
it, and, in the enthuſiaſm of gratirude for fr he 
her kind attention, ſhe preſſed it to her lips. M 

I mean not to alarm your delicacy, 
Miſs St. Ledger,” ſaid Mrs. Stafford,“ by 
informing you I know the particulars of your 
ſituation. What I am going to ſay, is from 
an earneſt deſire to render that . ſituation 
tolerable ; of your new protectreſs I am now 
about to ſpeak, and think me not treache- 
rous alike to every human creature, if I 


give 
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ive you a few traits of her character. We 


e connected; not drawn together by the 
rong cords of friendſhip. She profeſſes a 
reat deal of that paſſion for me at preſent ; 
t, alas! J know its ſource, and lament her 
aving recourſe to ſo ſhallow an artifice. 
anity and ambition are the reigning paſſions 
f her ſoul. I am the laſt perſon on the 
ice of this earth, perhaps, who ought to 
ention thoſe paſſions as conſpicuous in 
nother ; I who—but-let me hint to you, 


at if you pay her attention and deference, 


ou may expect to be treated with ſome degree 


f mildneſs. She has never been uſed to 
ontroul ; ſhe has always given free latitude 
0 her ſpeech ; hence remarks, which in 
thers would wound to the quick, from her 
re heard with indifference. She has un- 
ounded power over Mr. Fitzpatrick ; ſhe 
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entirely manages him, and yet does it ſo 
adroitly, that ſne makes him imagine he 
reigns abſolute. Fond of admiration, ſhe 


cannot exiſt without it; a coquette from 


nature, habit, and education, ſhe cannot 


diſcard the dangerous propenſity even when 
ſhe has choſen a partner for life; and Charles 


Mortimer, the nephew of Alderman Caxon, 
has attended her from town, the moſt devoted 


of her ſlaves. Attract not his notice, my 


dear Miriam; if you mean to enjoy any 
portion of eaſe, avoid him—ſhun him if he 
beſtows any of his attention on you; for 
the moment that you rival your protectreſs, 
that moment will, I fear, be porpentous, 
J have alarmed you] ſee I have: I an 
ſorry for it, yet I could not remain filent. 
I cannot dreſs to-day, Mrs, F itzpatrick 


muſt excuſe me.“ 


| : Mrs, 
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Mrs, Stafford quitted the room without 
adding another word ; and ſhe left Miriam 
trembling and finking under a variety of 
different emotions and different apprehen- 


ſions. 


To define, to inſpect characters, to ſearch 


for the cauſe which had produced the effect, 


had been, while reſident with Miſs Fitzpatrick, 


the favourite ſtudy of Miriam; yet often 


had ſhe found it a painful one; often had 


ſhe ſhrunk back when ſhe had diſcovered | 


meanneſs, envy, jealouſy, and a thouſand 


lurking paſſions where ſhe had anticipated 


all that was noble, ſincere, and praiſe worthy; 


often had ſhe bluſhed for poor human nature, 


and as often had ſhe delightedly turned to 


her inſtructreſs; every feeling of the heart 
there met the eye at once-—benevolence, 


religion, meekneſs, charity, that charity 
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portrayed in the Goſpel charity in thought, 
in ſpeech, and action — ſuch a contemplation 
was delightful ! | 
„ Ah!” cried Miriam, as Mrs. Stafford 
left her, © ah! why cruel, yet kind Mrs, 
Stafford, why did you unfold to me the 
deceitful mazes of ſo black a heart? Why 
alarm me with ſo diſguſting a portrait ? And 


is it really true, after two years ſpent in 


reſtoration to ſociety teeming with cares, 
with apprehenſions? Yet what have 1 to 
apprehend whilſt ſecure in conſcious inno- 
cence, in rectitude of heart, in purity of 
intention? Oh Almighty God!“ faid 
Miriam, piouſly bending to the ground, 
te thou who protecteſt the 1 innocent, behold 
me, thy feeble creature ;—ſtrengthen me in 
all my trials; and while my heart is free 


5 1 from 


irkſome ſolitude is the firſt hour of my 


fre 


ſec 
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ö from offence, Oh let not the wicked come 


near to hurt me !” 


Miriam roſe from the ground; her ſpirits 


. 9 


| ſeemed to have gained ſtrength from her 
having poured out the ſpontaneous effuſions | 
of her innocent mind to the throne of 
| Mercy ; and ſhe obeyed the ſummons to the | 
dining-room with a compoſed air and ſteady : 
| ſtep. | 
But, as I wiſh my readers to form a juſt 
1dea of the perſons and manners of the five 
people who were already ſeated there, I ſhall, 
in the ſucceeding chapter, try to deſcribe _ | 
; them, | i 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 


CHAP, 
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a_ , 


CHAP. V4. 


% And each inſtructed feature has its rule,” 


LXVTTLETOR. 


Ms. Fitzpatrick, who, as miſtreſs of the 
houſe, preſided at the table, ſnall of courſe 
preſide in this chapter. Above the com- 
mon height, and fine ly formed, her perſon 
gave an idea of majeſty; nor did her coun- 
tenance contradict it. The commanding 


look which reigned on her high-arched eye- 


brows; the quick, the ſevere glance from 
her 


MIRIAM. 63 
her dark penetrating eyes; the decided voice, 
the graceful utterance, all evinced a poliſh 


which had been acquired in the higher 


circles. 
Acquired indeed the grace, the majeſty 

of Mrs, Fitzpatrick's deportment were 

0 acquired ; an adept in the ſchool of the world, 


| ſhe had early ſtudied, and had early ſuc- 
ceeded in appearing with the eaſe and breed- 


ing of fon. Her paſſions were by nature 


violent; ſhe had never been uſed to govern 


them, and ſhe only kept them 1n ſubordina- 


tion while ſhe thought it forwarded . her 


intereſt or her plans. She had been long 
declared a beauty, yet it was that kind of 
beauty which, though ſtriking at the firſt 
view, fails to intereſt :—no feminine ſoftneſs 


ever melted in her eye; never was the 


fearful, the timid bluſh ſeen to riſe on her 
| cheek ; 
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cheek ; never did half. formed accents trem- 
ble on her lips ;—in ſhort, ſhe ſcemed fo 
perfectly conſcious of her own importance, 
{> competent to act, to judge, to ſpeak for 
herſelf, that the eye which firſt reſted on her 


away diſguſted at the contemplation of 


at her table with all that eaſe which ſhe had 
ſo deeply ſtudied ; ſhe gave the lead to con- 


verſation ; ſhe decided in a manner, which 


of every topic which occurred. She looked 
on Fitzpatrick merely as ſhe would have 
done on a piece of mechaniſm, which it was 
proper to place at the bottom of the table ; 
and while he occupied that ſeat, her beha- 
viour, in conformity. to her long eſtabliſhed 


iyſtem, 


graceful form with admiration, often turned 


feminine helpleſſneſs attempting a cha- 
racter ſo very unprepoſſeſſing. She preſided 


few attempted to controvert, on the merits 


! 
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ſyſtem, was guided by the ſtrict rules of 


politeneſs and fine breeding. She held his 


underſtanding, his perſon, and manners in 


very great contempt. One appendage 
belonging to him, however, enſured her 
reſpect.— Fortune thou idol of the world, 
how haſt thou the power to make charms, 
where without thee all would be diſguſting 
and abhorred!“ 


Perhaps never was there a greater contraſt 
to her hoſteſs, either in perſon or manners, 


than ſhe who was ſeated at her right-hand, 
Mrs. Stafford's delicate form ſeemed unfit 
to encounter any of the ſtorms, ſcarcely 
the common difficulties of life, Her com- 
plexion was of the moſt tranſparent kind; 
her cheeks were not tinged by red, except 
when her name was haſtily pronounced ; 


then a faint tinge would mantle over them 
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for a moment, and in another vaniſh, and 
leave no trace behind. Her mild blue eyes, 
her flaxen hair, heightened the delicacy of 
expreſſion which was portrayed on her coun- 
tenance, yet was it the only expreſſion diſ- 
coverable. No quick glance from the corner 
of her eye announced the pointed retort ; 
no roguiſh diraple played around her mouth; 
no ſportive ſally fell from her lips. An habitual 
ſmile, of a penſive, melancholy kind, ſeemed 
to have fixed its ſeat for ever on her features. 
Her voice was low and monotonous. She 
never preſumed to ſpeak or act, ſcarcely to 
think for herſelf; and, from conſtant habit, 
ſhe had at laſt attained a ſecond kind of im- 
becility, mental as well as bodily. | 
Alderman Caxon, the friend of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, and a man of great conſequence in 
the vicinity of Gower Street, was a thick, 


round 
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round perſonage, whoſe mouth was conve- 
niently capacious for its owner, and could 
be extended to twice its uſual length when a 
ſavoury viand ſmoked near it; his tongue 


could alſo be eloquent on a favourite ſub- 


je, a City feaſt, ora Lord-Mayor's dinner. 


N othing would have tempted him to accom- 


pany Fitzpatrick to Cornwall, but the con- 


ſolation he hoped to receive from a few 
election dinners, and the conſequence which 
he derived from being hand and glove with 
aN abob. | 

Young Mortimer, the nephew and reputed 
heir, of Caxon, had received from him a 
liberal and genteel education, He had a 
good ſhare of underſtanding, and a oraceful 
exterior; he had aſſociated with young men 
of faſhion, and had acquired pleaſing man- 
ners. He had alſo acquired the appellation 
of © a man of gallantry.” 
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What a proſtitution of words! Gallantry 


is the term by which we gloſs over the moſt 
glaring vices of ſociety !—Such a man, a 


man initiated in intrigue ere he had gained 


the age of twenty-two, had been invited by 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick to the caſtle. 
« Oh!” fays my youthful reader, who has 


never yet entered into the wicked mazes of 


faſhion, © what a pity that the did not 
know his character |! . 


« Ah my ſweet novice, may you long, 


long retain that beautiful ſimplicity !”* ' 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick did know the notoriety 
of Mortimer's character; ſhe had often 


heard the © good-for-nothing creature” 


extolled by the ladies, and ſhe reſolved on 


his accompanying her to the caſtle, that ſhe 


might pour paſſer le tems revenge his con- 


duct to the ſex by the force of her charms, 


which 
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which ſhe reſolved ſhould have a wonderful 
effect on him. In theſe arrangements Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick never thought of conſequences ; 
ſhe only conſulted her own whim, and thought 
a little Badinage in the country would 
help to fill up the tedious hours. Mr. Fitz- 


patrick has already been portrayed at full 


length. Suffice it to add for the preſent, 
that nothing more unlike the thing he meant 
to repreſent vir. a, gentleman), could ever 
be ſeated at the bottom of a table. 

« Oh Mils St. Ledger! we had almoſt 


forgotten you,” ſaid Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in a 


pleaſing voice, as ſhe entered ; but glancing 


her, eye, with a quick look of enquiry, at 


Mortimer, and ſeeing him riſing to place a 
chair for her, ſhe added, 3 pray ſeat 
yourſclt, child,” 


* Aye, 


md ' u IR IAM. 

«AFC, come and ſit by me, Merry, my 
little girl,” faid Fitzpatrick, nodding his head 
without looking from his plate; you uſed 
to ſit by me; but 'tis a long 110 ago now, 
is not it, my girl ?” 

Miriam felt diſtreſſed; the ſevere Se 
of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the indelicate manner 
of her guardian, and the fixed* regard of 
Mortimer, all contributed to confuſe her ; 
till caſting round her eyes, and meeting the 
gentle look of Mrs. Stafford, ſhe was a little 


reinſured, and took her ſeat by her guardian. 


« You don't ſeem to like this ſaid fiſh, 


however, Mortimer,” cried Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
with a ſort of piqued expreſſion on her coun- 
tenance. | 

« Me, Ma'am ! you miſtake,” faid he, 
colouring, and reſuming his knife and fork ; 


ce J think 
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« Why, I'm ſure you muſt think it deli- 
cious,” faid the Alderman, without looking 


at his nephew. For my part I declare, 


my good friend, I am ſurpriſed at its coming 


in ſuch wonderful fine preſervation. I am 


ſorry to be fo troubleſome, my good Lady, 


but I muſt thank you for a little more of the 


fine fellow.“ 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick was no epicure, but ſhe 


prided herſelf in knowing how to help every 


thing which was ſet before her. 


«© Nobody,” ſaid Caxon, grinning delight- 
edly, nobody underſtands how to help like 
you, Mrs. Fitzpatrick. Don't I often fay 
to you, Mortimer, now don't I often ſay, I 
like to dine with Mrs. Fitzpatrick, becauſe 
I am ſure to have what I like ?”” | 

Mortimer had penetration ; he had ſeen, 
he had underſtood the reproof of Mrs. 
1 Fitzpatrick; 
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72 MI R IAM. 
Fitzpatrick ; and, too wiſe to err again, he ou 
anſwered quickly“ And did I not always oft 
agree with you, my dear Sir?“ 

« Aye, I- believe you did; but you are y 
eaſy about your eating, Mortimer.—(T'll T 
trouble you, Ma'am, fora little more ſauce. )— 1 
You an't particular you know. (Soy and 
cayenne.)—You can dine, you have often 
told me, on cold meat. (A glaſs of Madeira.) 
Now that I never could: once I remember 
I tried too; but, Lord heip me, how diſa- 
greeable it was ! All the afternoon I ſeemed 
to have loſt ſomething, and l felt as if twas 


before dinner, ſo at laſt I was fairly obliged 


to go to ſupper two whole hours earlier than his 


uſual ; but that happened a long, long time Muy, 
ago, and I have never tried it ſince, and 


hope I never ſhall again,” 


cc 5 
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te J hope you will never think of it while 
ou are here,” faid Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in the 
g oft graceful accents; © and aſſure yourſelf, 
r. Caxon, that while I continue to pleaſe 
y friends, I muſt be happy myſelf.” 
« Thank ye, thank ye, good Lady!“ ſaid 
f axon, delightedly. 


Mortimer was filent, and Fitzpatrick, 


ubbing his hands, exclaimed—*< Spoken 
ike a Nabobeſs, Lady. Well faid, faith! 
ye hear, Merry? There's a ſpeech for 


Fou, my girl !—* While I continue to pleaſe. 


| i friends, I muſt be happy myſelf. Wasn't 
> Phat it, Mrs. Fitzpatrick ?“ 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick nodded ; and I fear 6 
| [{Whis time my readers are weary of Son 
> [{oiuche. 


Lk 2 HAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


& Vet may you rather feel that virtuous pain, 
Than ſell your violated charms for gain— 
. & Than wed the wretch whom you deſpiſe or hate, 


t For the vain glare of uſeleſs wealth or ſtate !*? 


LYTTLETON, 


7 Mz. Mortimer is a pleaſant young 
man; you will think him ſo, Miſs St, 
Ledger,” ſaid Mrs. Fitzpatrick, taking her 


by the arm, and leading her to the breakfaſt- 


parlour, Mrs. Stafford having quitted them, 
ce But let me caution you in regard to your 


1 45 conduct. 


cor 
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conduct. Your's is a delicate ſituation, my 


dear. No mother, no parent, no relative, 
and under the protection of ſo young a 
woman as myſelf, a thouſand little things 1 
mult be artended to which in other ſituations E 
would be wholly immaterial.” DD 4 
_ © T am aware, ſaid Miriam, ce fully aware 
of the helpleſſneſs of my ſituation, of the-—” 
<« Liſten,” ſaid Mrs, Fitzpatrick. « Fitz- 
patrick has proved himſelf your friend; the 
- care hitherto taken of you by him is now 
tranſmitted to me; a female is more ade- 
quate to the taſk of adviſing and directing- 

ng one of her own ſex. I have no doubt of 
St, your attention to my advice, and I doubt 
ner not of ſeeing you, by my means, ſettled in 
ſt- life, with an eſtabliſhment equal to 2225 


m. moſt ſanguine wiſhes.“ 


ww. 


pur Miriam was fixed in wonder. 
ct. . | E 2 Mrs, 
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Mrs. Fitzpatrick proceeded.—“ Mortimer 
you muſt guard againſt; you have ſeen no 
young men, and may probably think him a 
nonſuch, which he will take pains enough to 
make you believe ; but he can't marry a 
portionleſs girl without irretrievably offend- 
ing his old uncle, and conſequently farving ; 
and I know Mortimer too weil to ſuſpet 
him of being guilty of ſo great an abſurdity. 
But he is verſed in intrigue, and he will pro- 
bably attack you with ſoft ſpeeches, to which 
you muſt turn a deaf car; for I know where 
his affections are engaged irrevocably. I 
ſay the more to you, my dear, as Mr, 
Fitzpatrick deſired me to caution you on the 
ſubject. | ” | 
Miriam liſtened in mate aſtoniſhment. She 
perceived the motives which induced Mrs. 


Fitzpau.ck to be thus laviſh of her advice; 


but 
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0 but believed herſelf too inſignificant for 


2 & Mortimer to beſtow a thought on, while 


to on her part ſhe had ſcarcely noticed him. 
a (Miriam was yet to learn that her perſon 
d could not fail to intereſt where it had once 
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been ſeen.) — After a little heſitation, ſhe 
a anſwered that ſhe was obliged to Mrs. Fitz- 
. patrick for her advice; but ſhe felt too much 
her own obſcurity to ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould 
> become an object of notice. 
6 You don't know the world, Miſs St. 


re 

1 Ledger; how ſhould you indeed - you that 

Ir have ſo long lived a recluſe in this terra [ 

ha incognita, as I muſt call it? But pray come | 
{ 


and help to fort the cards—T've git them 


he here in my work-bag, Poor Staiford is 
5 already dying of ennui, and we mult {et her 
2 down to Caſſino as ſoon as the tea is over.“ 
Cy 

ut 


E 3 Miriam 
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Miriam poured out the tea while Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Stafford, and 


Mortimer ſat down to a crown rubber at 


Caſſino. Mr. Caxon was taking his after- 
noon's nap in the dining- room. When he 
Joined the company, he was deſired to make 
one at the card-table ; his nephew cut out. 
Miriam, little intereſted in their arrange- 
ments, ſlid out of the room, 

In the gallery ſhe was met by Joanna.— 
« Oh goodneſs me! now, my dear Miſs, I 
ſee you once again; I declare it does me 
good to ſee a face I know. Lord I what a 
pack of em there is below ſtairs ! Lackaday, 
Miſs, what a world we do live in! and you 
and J and poor Joſeph, three quiet fouls, we 

know nothing of what's doing in it.“ 

* True, my good Joanna, and happy is 


our Ignorance, perhaps.“ 


« Law, 


nd 
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e Law, Miſs! Well, may be fo; but, 
dear me, what d'ye think Madam Stafford's 
maid ſays, that her miſtreſs, that young Lady, 
is the wife of my new Madam's uncle! 


Lord ! only to think, for I ſuppoſe he's up 


ſeventy or more | Should you ever. have 


thought it, Miſs?“ 


c No, I ſhould not indeed, * that I 
heard Mrs, Fitzpatrick mention it.” 
« Well, Miſs, I hope to God ſhe will be 


kind-hearted to you, for you are kind-hearted 


to every one. Ah, Miſs Merry ! I have 
often thought of the gentleman that you gave 
a night's lodging to ; to my fancy he was a 
comely man, although he ſeemed in great 
trouble. I wonder what 'twas could make 
him ſo malancholy ; he was very young to 
have ſeen much trouble,” 
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% Neither youth nor age are exempt from 
the ſhafrs of misfortune, Joanna; they are 
aimed indiſcriminately : and though bitter are 
the pangs which they cauſe, yet are we 
obliged to receive them. We ought to bear 
them with uncomplaining fortitude ; and if 
we are unconſcious of deſerving them—if we 
ourſelves have not expedited their approach, 
how much lighter muſt they feel than when 
augmented by the horrors of guilt ! But the 
ſtranger, I think with you, Joanna, was 
young to have ſuffered acute calamity. 1 
think he was unfortunate, for ſurely vice has 
not yet touched his heart!“ 

The company were Rill engaged at Caſino 
when Miriam re-entered. Mortimer was 
leaning over the back of Mrs. Fitzpatrick's 
chair, on whom ſhe ſeemed to beſtow more 
attention than on her cards. | 

ce Miriam,” ſaid Mr. Fitzpatrick, * ſit 


down, 


3 on 95 
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down, and play a tune to amuſe Mr. 


M I RIA M. 


Mortimer. Come ſing a ſong; you uſed 
to ſing I remember. Come, you can't have 
forgot I'm ſure.“ 

Miriam coloured, but obeyed. She had 


removed all her muſic except one book of | 


Handel's, that the parlour might not be 
crowded unneceſlarily ; and ſhe ſat down, 
and played and ſung from memory a lively 
ſimple air; while Mortimer turned over the 
leaves of the book which he had taken up, 
and ſeemed perfectly inattentive to her; but 
when ſhe had ended, he came forwards} 
ſaying—** Here is a beautiful thing! Pray 
play it; the firlt lines are fo applicable (low- 


ering his voice) to my ſentiments.” Then, 


in an emphatic manner, as he placed the 


| book before her, he ſaid 


&« Oh had I Jubal's lyre, 


« Or Miriam's tuneful voice!“ 
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laying a ſtreſs on the word © Miriam,” which 
could not be miſconftrued. 

Miriam, without noticing his gallantry, 
began the ſong, and had nearly got through 
it, when Mrs. Fitzpatrick exclaimed, in an 
angry tone Lord help ye, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
how can you play ſo? Why did you not take 
up the fix and the three? But it's no wonder 
this muſic muſt diſtract the head.“ 


Mortimer gaily turned round, faying— 
« Let me ſcold for you ;” and Miriam broke 


of abruptly, and walked to the fire. 
„Oh it's no matter; we've loſt the rub- 
ber, that's all,” ſaid Mrs. F itzpatrick. 


« And now let me reſign my ſeat to you,” 
ſaid Mrs. Stafford, turning to Mortimer. 
He accepted her offer, and Mrs. Stafford 
taking the arm of Miriam, led her up ſtairs. 


cc Ah, | 


Me 
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« Ah, dear girl, how I pity you !” ſaid 
ſhe, in her uſual low tone, as they entered 
their chamber; © already do your native 
attractions fill the breaſt of Mrs. Fitzpatrick 


very eyes of Mortimer, who, poor fellow! is 


more ſhackled than if he were married.“ 


affected, and trembling in every nerve, 
how ſhould I ſuſtain myſelf but for your 
und attention?“ 


« Be aſſured of that; already do you 


oſſeſs my warmeſt regard,“ returned Mrs. 


Stafford, prefling her hand. —*< I have known, 
have felt, Miſs St. Ledger, the miſery of 
being without an adviſer, a participater, a 
onfidante. Oh! had I been bleſſed with 
ne, I might have reſiſted the proſpects, 


he allurements, the —— Iam ill qualified, 


E 6 my 


ith jealouſy already does {he watch the 


„% Ah, Madam!“ faid Miriam, deeply - 
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my love, for a mentor, but 1 am fincere ;—- 
though I may not inſtruct, though I may 
not improve, I will never betray, Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick looks on me as a cipher, an 
automaton —1 feel unequal to oppoſe, or 
contend with her ; and I give up, and pals 
over ſilently, what I ought not to treat fo 
leniently. She knows that her words have 
often power to cut me to the ſoul; and did 
J dare oppoſe her, or utter a diſſenting 
ſyllable, ſhe would revenge herſelf by tear- 
ing open thoſe wounds which are yet ſcarcely 
healed in my boſom. You look intereſted, 
my dear girl. Alas! I have no right to 
awaken the intereſt of any one. Your 
ſpeaking countenance aſks why am 1 an 


aſſociate with a woman whom I deſpiſe. 


We were always brought up in habits of 
intimacy, and my recent connection with 
her 


Jer 
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her family“ (Mrs. Stafford's eyes fell to the 


ground as ſhe ſpoke) © does not allow my 
dereliction now without an eternal breach. 
Miſs St. Ledger, never let ambition enter 
your breaſt ; it is the bane of happineſs — 
it is the root of every deſtructive paſſion. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick and I acted nearly alike; 
our motives too at the time were probably 
the ſame, but ſoon we widely differed ; my 
never eaſy conſcience has taken from me 
every zeſt for pleaſure, pomp, and ſhew, 
which I once thought warranted the greateſt 
of ſacrifices; and I bear about with me a 
ſting which poiſons every moment of 
exiſtence, Mrs. Fitzpatrick feels not this; 
the is inſenſible to every thing but the world, 
its blandiſhments, and its pleaſures ; and ſhe 
has often called me a poor coward for ſtop- 


ping ſhort with all theſe enjoyments in view. 
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Ah! could I ever forget the folly of my | 


conduct ? Can I ceaſe to mourn the vanity 


which robbed me of the, the Come, 


Mi St. Ledger, let us join the company. 
Att in conformity to your own feelings, my 
dear girl; your manner, your-accents, your 
looks aſſure me they will never lead you 
aftray.”” | Ih 
Miriam once more Joined the company; 


but her thoughts were fixed on only one 


object. The half. repreſſed ſpeech of Mrs. 


Stafford, the melancholy which ſeemed rooted 
in her heart, the upbraidings of her own 
conduct, the conſeſſion which ſhe ſeemed 
ever ready to make, all filled her with curi- 
oſity and with pity. 
Miriam had a ſound underſtanding, and a 
judgment matured beyond her years; though 
ſhe admired the ſincerity of her new friend, 


yet 
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yet ſhe could not help thinking her impru- 
dent to make ſo immediate an avowal to a 
ſtranger, to one ſo much younger, and ſo 
unhacknied in the world; and while 
ſhe felt for her apparent affliction, ſhe 
ſaw the weakneſs which rendered it the 
conſtant ſubject of animadverſion ; though 


acknowledged as proceeding from her own 


miſconduct, the ſincerity diſplayed did not 


exculpate her ; for thought Miriam, © Surely 
we ought to bear at leaſt, without repining, 
thoſe woes which we bring on ourſelves.” 
Another day and night did not add to our 
heroine's reſpect for Mrs. Stafford; conſtant 
querulouſneſs and lamentations ended every 
converſation ;—how widely ſoever from the 
ſubje& began, ſhe always finiſhed with a 
detail of her own unhappineſs. The quick 
feelings which at firſt drew Miriam towards 
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her, were allayed by obſerving this; and all | 
ſhe could now feel for her was a kind of | 
pity, which forcibly demonſtrated that the 
object of it was incapable of creating reſpect; 
and thus her character more clearly deve- 
loped. She found that inſtead of ſteady 
advice or ſober admonition, ſhe muſt herſelf 
ſolace and ſooth the ſolitary hours of Mrs. | 
Stafford, as her obſervation too plainly 
ſhewed that neither judgment nor ſteadineſs 
dwelt in the breaſt of her new acquaintance. | 
Far different were the feelings with which 
ſhe beheld Mrs. Fitzpatrick. Every time 
that ſhe met the lively glance of that lady's 
eyes, her own fell in fear of the trials which 


might await her, in dread of the malignancy 


which ſhone triumphant there, and in horror 


1 of the principles and practices which thus 


diſgraced the fair form of a beautiful woman. 
The 


all 


temptible character. 
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The dücgutt, the contempt which ſhe had, 


from her carlieſt remembrance, felt for her 


guardian, was now greatly increaſed, as ſhe 


daily ſaw more traits of cunning, art, and 


meanneſs, and daily reflected that ſhe was 
wholly in his power, 
The eyes of Mortimer were often fixed 


. 


on her with a meaning to which ſne dared 


not attach a name. His character, repre- 
ſented ſo diſſipated, fo licentious, how could 
ſhe too carefully avoid him? Yet had her 


notions on phy ſiognomy been taken, ſhe 


would have pronounced him one of the 
worthieſt of the group. 


Alderman Caxon had but two 1 


eating and money, like Aaron's rod, had 


ſwallowed up every thing elſe. Miriam 
ſcorned to beſtow a thought on ſuch a con- 
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« This girl ſeems to have acquired a few 
ſuperficial accompliſhments,” ſaid Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick. „I wonder you don't ſend her out 
to India ; her inanimate face may take in 
ſome of the golden calves there, and make 
her fortune, Youth is what they covet; if 


you delay, it's too late. Vou muſt have 


connections there to whom you may conſign 
her; and by eſtabliſhing her in marriage, 
you may get entirely rid of her, and do it 
with ec/at alſo,” 


The countenance of Fitzpatrick changed 


from yellow to deep orange as ſhe ſpoke. 
He attempted ſeveral times to interrupt her ; 
he ſtammered ; he could not utter for ſome 
minutes. At length: he ſaid— No, Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, I cannot do it; I cannot ſend 
her to India.” 


His 


w] 
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His whole frame under went a perturbation, 
which was apparent to the diſcerning eyes 
of his Lady. | : 

« Why not?” cried ſhe. What can 
you poſlibly urge that will look like an 
objection? I am convinced it will be the 
making of her.“ : 

We are not at liberty to diſcover what 
paſſed in the boſom of Mr. Fitzpatrick ; 
but his voice higher than his wife had ever 
heard it before, he ſaid “ Mention this no 
more—never mention it again!“ and with a 
look which ſpoke a final determination, he 
left the room. | 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick was aſtoniſhed. She 


did not believe her huſband had power to 


exert himſelf againſt any propoſal of her's; 
and ſhe remained behind him, to wonder at 
his behaviour, and to impute it to ſome 

ſelfiſn 
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ſelfiſh alarm (though on what account ſhe 
could not imagine), and to wiſh that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick had never felt the emotion of 
compaſſion when 1t induced him to protect 
Miriam. Vet the more ſhe reflected on the 
ſubject, the more was ſhe aſſured that his 
own intereſt, in ſome ſhape or other, had 
aided the charitable purpoſe ; and that there 
was a myſtery in the buſineſs, with which ſhe 
waz not to be acquainted. Her curioſiiy 
would have ſlept, could ſhe have got rid of 
the orphan, whoſe animated, yet placid 
features, whoſe ſoftneſs, whoſe grace had 
made her feel the dignity of nature, the infe- 
riority of arc. The adventicious charms which 
ſhe had hitherto gloried in, were often hum- 
bled before the intrinſic merit which, in 


hiding itſelf, was diſcovered ; and her breaſt 


burned with every envious feeling towards the 
object who had thus opened her eyes. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


&« Iad it been only art, your eyes 


6% Would not have join'd in the diſguiſe.“ 


 LYTTLETON. 


Tun borough town of * 


about ten miles diſtant from the caſtle, was 


„which was 


the place which MI. Fitzpatrick had reſolved 
to be the repreſentative of in Para : 
for the idea of an oppoſition, where a man 
of his property was concerned, was a cir- 
cumſtance which could never enter his head— 
a head waich had found gold to be, through 
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his journey in the world, an univerſal ſolver 


of difficulties, an univerſal friend in every 


undertaking, To become popular in the 


neighbourhood was now his earneſt deſire; 
and to become popular without laviſhing too 


much of that gold which he prized fo 


highly, was the next thing to be conſidered. 
;- he 
employed the lawyer on a little buſineſs ; he 


He took ſeveral rides over to Y 


made ſome purchaſes of the clothier : he 
put up his horſes at the inn, and ordered 
them corn ; he went to conſult the apothe- 


cary about his health, and he invited the 


parſon to dine at the caſtle. 
The affability, the condeſcenſion of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick were ſoon ſpread abroad ; and 


when he intimated his intention of coming 


over with the party from the caſtle to the 


next monthly * (which had lately been 
cChriſtened 
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chriſtened © a Caſſino” by a learned lady 
in politeſſe) they could no longer reſiſt 
their plaudits. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick propoſed this to his Lady, 
who, delighted at the idea of obtaining noto- 


riety in a place where ſhe had no doubt of 


appearing as a prodigy, if not a celeſtial 


being, eagerly aſſented. 

Mrs. Stafford never refuſed any Py 
of Mr. or Mrs. Fitzpatrick's. 

Alderman Caxon ſaid he would go once, 
Juſt for the humour of the thing, as he hoped 
they would return in time for ſupper. 

« Yes, yes, my dear Sir; but how many 
days are there to this prodigious gala, Fitz?” 
e The day after to-morrow,” anſwered 
her huſband. 

Lord bleſs me! I muſt do ſomething, 
or wear ſomething to make the natives 


ſtare, 
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ſtare, Mortimer, get all your badinage 


ready for the prim bib and apron miſſes. 
But, dear Fitzpatrick, are you ſure I ſhan't 
be poiſoned by my politeneſs ? Do you think 


the room and the OF will not be abſo- 


lutely filthy?“ 

© Very decent people, I dare 47. Mrs. 
Fitz patrick - many of them people of for- 
tune; all the neighbouring families come for 
many miles round.“ | 
c Well, I'll venture,” faid the lady, 
* and,” pauſing, * I've thought of my dreſs: 
I am ſure *twill ll be unique, and frighten the 
whole room.” 
„ Don't you go, Miſs St. Ledger?“ faid 
Mrs. Stafford. 

« Yes, yes, Merry ſhall go,“ ſaid Fitz- 
patrick. Who knows, Merry, but you 
may get a huſband ?” | 


E:. Mortimer 
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Mortimer turned his eyes with an expreſſion 


of pity on Miriam. She bluſhed, Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, whoſe acute optics ſaw every 
thing, turning up her lip, and looking at 
Mortimer, though anſwering her huſband, 
fad, in a tone of ſarcaſm “ A likely thing 
truly!“ | | 

Miriam had heard, had ſeen enough, 
during ten days paſſed in her ſociety, to be 
no longer ſurpriſed at the manner, or hurt 
by the behaviour of this lady—contempt 
was the only feeling ſhe felt, and ſhe left the 
room. | 
Mrs, F itzpatrick was ſhut up with her 


Abigail ſome time. On her Joining the 


company ſhe appeared in high ſpirits, and 


ſaid ſhe was abſolutely enchanted with her 
dreſs. * Bur mind, good people,” cried 
ſhe, you are not to know what it is till 


I am arrayed for the jubilee,” 
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The females had no curioſity ; the gentle- 
men did not hear her. | 

The evening preceding the one deſtined 
to © the Caſſino, the company were buſily 
engaged at cards, and Miriam was woefully 
pondering over the fire, loſt in melancholy 
retroſpection, when a violent ringing was 
heard at the gate. A ſervant preſently 
announced Mr. Stafford, and two gen- 
tlemen entered the room. 

Mrs. Stafford roſe. from her ſeat, her eyes 
filled with tears. She reſcated herſelf ; ſhe 
took out her handkerchief; ſhe roſe again, 
trembled violently, and held by the arm of 
her chair, as ſhe coldly, falteringly returned 
the enquiry of her huſband. An exclama- 
tion of ſurpriſe burſt from Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 
« Henry,” ſhe cried, © what, you have 
found out your ſiſter at laſt !” 


4 
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«© My uncle, my—my 
brother. 


« Ah! I thought we were obliged to him 
for your viſit ; but, Mrs. Stafford, you don't 
notice my brother ?—Mr, Fitzpatrick, you 


have not ſeen him before—Mr. Henry 


Stafford, Sir.“ | 
Mrs. Stafford fat down ;—her cheeks grew 


pale ; 1n an inſtant they were ſuffuſed with 


the deepeſt crimſon, as ſhe feebly bent her 


head to the ſtiff confuſed bow of the brother 
of her friend. _ | 

Rather a ſolemn meeting for ſuch old 
acquaintance, I think!“ ſaid Mrs. Fitzpa- 


trick. Come, Mortimer, it's your deal.” 


Miriam, frightened at the confuſion of 


Mrs. Stafford, and aſtoniſhed at the nun- 
chalance with which Mrs. Fitzpatrick 


received an uncle and a brother, was loſt in 
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wonder ſome minutes; when, recollecting 
herſelf ſhe turned her eyes to view the 
Honourable Mr. Stafford, who was ſtanding 
near her, his nephew being turned away to 
receive the compliments of his brother-in- 


law. 


Mr. Stafford was a tall, upright man, who 


appeared to be about ſixty years of age the 
hauteur marked on his countenance took off 
the pleaſing effect of a finely formed face, 
and the ſtiffneſs of his manner deſtroyed all 
the grace of his majeſtic figure. While ſur- 
veying his features, and contemplating the 
haughty air of his deportment, Miriam 
no longer wondered at the tremulous con- 
fuſion of his Lady ; her wonder proceeded 
from another cauſe—< How could ſhe ever 
have become his wife? How could the 
gentle, the ſoft Mrs. Stafford unite herſelf 


where 
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where diſparity of manners and opinions 
was as apparent as diſparity of years?“ 
Occupied in theſe reflections, ſhe per- 

ceived not that any one had approached the 
fire place, till caſting up her eyes, they met 
thoſe of another intently fixed on her's. 
She ſuddenly caſt them down; ſhe ſtarted, 
ſhe trembled. “ Surely,” thought ſhe. 
© my ſenſes have deceived | me! om 
looked again — ſtill, ſtill the ſame ; ſhe beheld 


that ſtranger whom ſhe had reſcued from 


death, whom ſhe had ſheltered in the caſtle ! 
His ſurpriſe, his confuſion ſeemed as great 
as her'ss His looks told her ſhe was not 
forgotten ; but they aiſo told her that he 
wiſhed not to avow his knowledge of her. 


Loſt in the inexplicability of the ſcene before 


her, Miriam's ſenſes ſeemed nearly to have 


left her; a giddineſs ſeized her head, a 
"BY _ trembling 
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trembling came over her limbs, and ſhe 
could {carcely walk out of the room. 

« How is it poſſible,” ſaid Miriam, 
mentally, when at length ſhe had gained her 
chamber, how 1s it poſſible to reconcile 
this ſcene? And is Henry, that Henry un- 
happy and frantic, is he the brother of the 
unfeeling Mrs. Fitzpatrick? So nearly allied, 
is it probable that his manners have eſcaped 
the contagion of bad example Ah yes! 


my heart aſſures me he is feeling, benevolent, 


and generous! My heart aſſures me that 


he would not for worlds wound the feelings 
or the ſenſibility of thoſe dependant on 
him. But,” added ſhe, after a long pauſe, 
« from whence proceeded the agitation of Mrs, 
Stafford at his approach ? His voice ſeemed 


alſo to falter, I did not ſee his countenance, 


From 
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| From whence proceeded the never to 


be forgotten horror at the view of the 


ſtorm, where the likeneſs of Henry, I vainly 
thought, could oniy be diſcovered by me? 
Ah! I have ſolved it all. By marrying 
the uncle ſhe has ruined the nephew. She 
has ſecured the fortune which otherwiſe 
would have devolved to him, and her heart 
aches at her own injuſtice, and her regret is 
poignant when ſhe beholds a youth wha ſo 
well deſerves all the gifts of Fortune. But 
could Henry feel the loſs of fortune fo 
ſeverely ? Could it put deſpair in his coun- 
tenance, diſtraction in his mien? Is he then 
mercenary? Ah, what a thought! Surely 
there is no virtue left in the world; ſurely 


there is no upright heart on the earth! IF 


the loſs of fortune could affect Henry Stafford 
ſo, as to tempt him to that precipice where J 


| — beheld 
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beheld him Oh never, never is that moment 


to be forgotten—a moment replete with 


anguiſh, with dread ! I reſcued him, reſcued 


from the deep a mercenary ſelfiſn wretch, a 
wretch who dared to die, who could not out- 
live the loſs of gold! Horrid, infamous ſug- 


geſtion ! It cannot, muſt not be; I'll drive 


it from my memory for ever!“ 


But not from her memory for ever, 
not even from her thoughts for a moment, 
could poor Miriam drive the idea of Henry, 
the avaricious Henry. When in his company, 
ſhe continually watched his looks, and thoſe 
of Mrs. Stafford ; when alone, ſhe dwelt on 
every motion: yet her partial fancy could 
not exculpate him from the charge with 
which her judgment had arraigned him. 

Perhaps never were a party aſſembled, 
whoſe looks and manners ſeemed under 


greater 


% 
Iu 
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oreater reſtraiat. Mrs. Stafford's eyes were 
for ever wandering towards Henry Stafford, 
If they met his, they were inſtantly with- 
drawn ; if her huſband looked at her, her 
cheeks grew red; and if ſhe caught the 
fierce glance of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, her 
downcaſt head, her palpable emotion, told a 
« trembling tale.” : | 

Often were the looks of Henry Stafford 
turned towards Miriam, yet -as often with- 
drawn on reading a marked diſtance on her 
ſpeaking countenance and voice whenever 


ſhe anſwered an addreſs of his. 


And could this be the kind, the con- 
foling, the pitying Miriam ? Could this be 


the angel form who reſcued him from a 
dreadful death—who had power, in the 


darkeſt ſadneſs of his ſoul, to meliorate his 


grief, to reconcile him to life and to his 
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fellow - creatures? Yes, the fame in * every 


7 


feature,” but cruelly changed in manner, 


Where was the ſoft penſive eye which ſtrove 
to meet his, which filled with tears? Where 
was the touching voice on which perſuaſion 
hung 

A heavy languor ſucceeded theſe re flec- 
tions in the mind of Henry, and vainly he 
ſtrove to diſguiſe a diſcontented heart. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who attributed his me- 
lancholy and Mrs. Stafford's confuſion to the 
ſame cauſe, ſeemed exhilarated at obſerving 
it; and by remarks which appeared unin- 
| tentional (though artfully planned), and by 
carelels ſpeeches (though well conſidered 
before uttered), ſhe contrived to heighten 
painfully in both their boſoms the diſtreſs 
and embarraſſment viſible to the moſt com- 


mon obſerver ; and her own triumph at diſ- 


covering 


attractions 
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covering her power of affectivg them, gave 


her a flow of ſpirits almoſt too great to be 


borne. Mortimer had ſtill the greateſt ſhare 


of her attention; all her charms, all her 


were levelled at him ;—yet 
Mortimer was diſpirited and abſent ; and 
vainly did Mrs, Fitzpatrick, with all her 
penetration, endeavour to develope the cauſe, 

Mr. Stafford was always engaged in the 
contemplation of his high genealogy, or in 
making out the pedigrees of his acquaintance, 
« Who is he ?” was his firſt queſtion ; and 
not having had that ſatisfactorily anſwered 
when he had aſked it of his niece before 


her marriage with Mr. Fitzpatrick, very 


| little reſpect or regard were demonſtrated in 


his comportment towards. the maſter of the 
nouſe, Mr. Fitzpatrick tout au contrarre 


paid him the moſt ſcrupulous attention, and 
r 6 humbled 
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108 MIR IAN. 
humbled himſelf into ſervility towards his 
uncle, the Honourable Mr. Stafford. A 
great portion of his reſpect proceeded, per- 
haps, from knowing it a title he could never 
inherit himſelf; perhaps alſo, his conſcience 
ſlily whiſpered that neither by thought, word, 
or deed had he ever deſerved it. 

To ſearch into the emotions of others 
had never been the ſtudy of Fitzpatrick ; it 


was a ſtudy far below the dignity of his 


Honourable relative, and Caxon's eyes were 


always fixed on his plate, except when they 
were cloſed in ſleep ; ſo that the reſt of the 
group were left to make their obſervations 
on each other. Exultation, confuſion, 
doubt, uncertainty, and myſtery, all paſſed 
unnoticed by the three elders of the party. 
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CHAP. IX. 


& We cannot break one ſtubborn country heart; 
„The brutes, inſenſible, our power defy ; 
« To love exceeds a ſquire's capacity.“ 


LYTTLETON. 


„WB. ſnall go in two hours, Miſs St. 


Ledger,“ ſaid Mrs. Fitzpatrick, as they were 
leaving the dining-room the evening deſtined 
for their debut at the Y—-— Caſſino. The 


Honourable Mr. Stafford looked intently at 
Miriam for the firſt time ſince he had been 
at the Caſtle ; but Miriam ſaw him not, for 


ſhe was making her exit, 
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ce St. Ledger,” ſaid he, pauſing, after ſhe 


had ſhut the door, “a very good name, a 


very diſtinguiſhed family in this county.” — 


(Fitzpatrick ſtared. )—< I have known ſome 
branches of it, and their pedigree can be 
traced coeval with the Staffords I believe, 
which is ſaying a great deal Mr. —Mr,—a— 
Mr. Fitzpatrick,” pretending to have forgot 
his name. 5 

« I knew one Mr. St. Ledger, who was 
a noted man for giving good dinners ; he 
was a Bank Director,“ ſaid Caxon, putting 
a large piece of preſerved ginger into his 
mouth. 

«© That young lady is from this county 
of courſe ?” ſaid Mr. Stafford, not attending 


to Caxon. 
c No, Sir, no,” anſwered Fitzpatrick, in 


+ 


ſome confuſion ; © the name wag—was —— 
es, 
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"*: 0d; it muſt have been originally from 
this county I think,” continued Mr. Stafford. 
« Where did ſhe come from, Sir?“ 

«© From India,” replied Fitzpatrick, in 


eager trepidation, wiſhing for ever to get rid 


of the ſubject. I out of charity took the 


care of her. Her—her real name I—I did 
not approve, and I gave her that of Sr. 
Ledger. She is dependant on me for every 
mouthful ſhe eats.” . 

ce Indeed !” ſaid Mr. Stafford, in a tone 
of ſurpriſe. Well, ſee how far imagina- 


tion may be carried : 1 thought the ſtyle of 
her features were vaſtly ſimilar to ſome of 


the St. Ledger family, with whom 1 was 


formerly acquainted.” 


ce] never knew that St. Ledger was the 


name of any family belonging to this county 


till now.“ 
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sien, Sir,” anſwered Mr. Stafford, 
gravely, © that you have not ſearched very 
far into the records of the county you inhabit; 
ancient and honourable, the family have been 
for centuries diſtinguiſhed.” 

# itzpatrick fell into a deep fit of rumina- 
tion; and Mr. Stafford, peceiving he was 
not attended to, reſumed his own dignity, 


and drawing from his pocket a liſt of the 


Peerage, ſtudied it intently, while Caxon 


ſnored at his ſide. „ 
Soon arrayed in modeſt white, with her 


fine hair playing negligently about her fore- 


head, Miriam ſought the drawing- room, 


that ſhe might be ready to join the party. 
The room was empty; and ſhe was about to 
retire to her apartment, when Mortimer 
entered. Surpriſed, his eye glanced round, 


and, approaching Miriam, he ſaid “ I can 


hardly 


cr 
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hardly credit my ſenſes; are you really 


alone, Miſs St. Ledger?“ 


Not at preſent,” anſwered ſhe, care- 


leſſly. 


Mortimer, ſmiling, attempted to ſpeak, 


but his agitation was viſible.—“ Circum- 


ſtances combine, at length he ſaid with 


quickneſs, to prevent me from paying that 
attention, that reſpect which I feel, which 


you ſo highly merit. Will you, amiable 


Miſs St. Ledger, will you forgive my often 


. | N 55 
ſeeming neglect, my rudeneſs, my 


« Oh certainly I will,” cried Miriam, 


laughing. © I] have been too logs a recluſe 


to demand thoſe little inutiæ from the beaux, 


which] ſhould receive with awk we 0 neſs were 
they offered me.“ bay 

« You are all that is amiable and good, 
fad he, with emphaſis; and with great 


emotion. 
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emotion he added, ſnatching her hand 
« Oh that 1 were worthy of your friendihip! 
But I know, even now I feel, I am not. 
Purity like your en? 

He pauſed, but prefſed the trembling 
hand he ftill held to his lips, when the 


door haſtily opened. Henry Stafford appeared 


at it, and quitted_it immediately ; while 


Miriam, in the deepeſt confuſion, releaſed her 
hand, and eſcaped by another door into the 
garden. The behaviour 'of Mortimer had 
diſtreſſed Miriam ; the appearance of Stafford 


filled her with vexatious diſquiet ; the idea 


of his diſcovering her in ſuch a 7ete-4-ete 
with Mortimer, gave her a pain which ſhe 
| fought not to analyze. 


« Oh l“ thought ſhe, “what would I not 
give to be again in the lonely, the ſecluded 


ſtate which I ſo languiihed to be relieved 


from ! 
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from ! What would I not give to be at a 
diſtance from the hauteur of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
from the dread of Mortimer, and from the 
cutting coldneſs of Henry Stafford is 

Our heroine's cogitations were interrupted 
by the appearance of a ſervant, who informed 
her that the carriages were in waiting. 

The Machievalian art of Mrs, Fitzpatrick | 
had here again its interference. She ordered 


what parties were to go together. In her 


own coach ſhe placed herſelf and Mortimer, 


Mrs. Stafford and her nephew—an appella- 
tive which ſhe generally gave him when | 
talking to her timid friend. Miriam was 
lefr to the three elder gentlemen, who went 
in Mr. Stafford's coach. 


Henry, why don't you aſſiſt your 


aunt ?” with a malicious ſmile, ſaid Mrs. 


Fitzpatrick as they were getting into their 


carriage, 
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carriage, which drove up firſt. Stafford, the 
colour riſing to his face, offered his arm. 
The trembling aunt could ſcarcely derive 
any aſſiſtance from it. Mrs. F itzpatrick, 
having thus laid the baſis of confuſion by 
placing Henry oppoſite poor Mrs. Stafford, 
contrived to make her diſtreſs and embar- 
raſſment ſtrengthen every moment by her 
oblique remarks. 


This monthly meeting of the inhabitants 
of the town and vicinity of Y—— was held 


in the club-room of a very paltry inn, or 
rather alehouſe ; but it was the beſt-the place 
afforded, and in this ſociable meeting the 
company derived much pleaſure, and danced 
unmindful of the midnight hour. 

The country round was barren, and not 
populous ; many families therefore, who 
lived at the diſtance of ten miles, preferred 


trotting 
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trotting to and from Y on a Caſlino 
night, to being cut off from ſociety for ever. 


Country Curates, unmindful of dirt, and intent 


on a dance, rode a dozen miles, carrying 


weir wives behind them on a pillion, and cloak 


, bags containing their apparel before them. 
Fat Rectors trotted more ſolemnly on their 
er black ſteeds ; jolly young fox-hunters came 
I galloping over the moors ; and the Squire's 
ns Lady, his Worſhip, and the little tribe 
eld came 1n the ponderous family coach. The 
4 court-yard of the Black Lion, nay even the 
lace Black Lion itſelf exhibited a ſcene of con- 
1 fuſion at once entertaining and burleſque. 
ce 


Gentlemen were providing for their horſes, 
and ſearching for their parcels. Ladies were 
ſqualling for rooms to dreſs in, and were 


wedged in twenty together to array in a ſmall 


chamber, 
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chamber, where the only mirror to be pro- 
cured, would ſcarcely take in the coup d oeil of 
the countenance. Nothing was heard through 
the little tenement but a jargon of noiſes and 
voices. At intervals theſe, and ſuch like 


ſentences caught the ear. 


c Where 1 is Mrs. Phan; S a pe” 


" Coming, Mem, coming.” SS 

« Lend Miſs Wilſon a comb.” 

« Bring water for Squire Watkins to ( 
ſhave.” And near the ladies drefſing-room— 1 
« How does this look, my dear?“ a 

ce Beautiful, Mrs. Smith, beautiful behind, ; 
Mera.” : 

« What a {weet colour!“ x 

e Lord, couſin, I ſhall never be dreſſed i .. 
if you will keep the glaſs ſo long.“ an 
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ce J can't get my gown on; 1 wiſh Nancy 

Jarvis at Jericho for making it ſo tight. 

Pve fairly ſplit out all the ſleeve.” 

„ What ſhall I do for powder?“ 

«IQ ſiſter, ſiſter, I've forgot my petti- 

coat! What ſhall I do?” | 
In ſuch an aſſembly as T have endeavoured 

to deſcribe, much entertainment of courſe 

could not be derived by the party from the 

Caſtle. The two coaches followed each 


other ſo cloſely, that the whole party aſcended 


the ſtairs at the ſame time ; and when they 
entered the ill-lighted room, where the two 


fiddlers were already beginning to roſin, and 


tune their muſical Cremonas, all eyes were 


turned on them. Many of the company 
advanced to make their humble obeiſance, 
and to introduce their wives and daughters 
to our important Nabob. 


Important 
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Important indeed! and perhaps never did 
he look of more conſequence than now, 
when he paraded up this country ball- room 
at the ſide of his wife, * who looked a God- 
deſs, and who moved a Queen.“ 

This was ere the univerſal faſhion for WWW 
unpowdered locks had been adopted—ere it 

had been heard of in Cornwall. A gloſſy 


black wig gave peculiar dignity to the fine 


formed features of Mrs. F itzpatrick, while 
a robe of ſcarlet cloth, trimmed with fable, 
added majeſty to a form ever graceful. 
When Miriam ſurveyed her as ſhe moved 
along, ſhe mentally ſaid “ What a pity 
that ſo ſuperior a form enſhrines not a heat 
of more refined materials! Her attention 
was ſoon called off by a laugh from 
Mortimer, when looking for the cauſe, ſhe 
perceived a moſt ludicrous figure adyancing 


5 to 


1 
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o their group. A tall thin female, of a 
» moſt ſhewy appearance, came up cloſe to 
a IMI. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and making two 


ery low curthes cloſe before them, faid— 

« How d'ye do, Mem? How d'ye do, Sir? 
or Welcome to our parts; I ſhall be happy to 
it Nee you at Burtel.“ 


Ty Mortimer diſguiſed not Nis mirth at this 


peech. Mr. Fitzpatrick, never unmindful 
f intereſt, and knowing her to be the 
laughter of a wealthy farmer, who had 
great intereſt in the town, faid—* Thank 
ou, Miſs Wilſon, thank you ' while Mrs. 
tzpatrick commanded her muſcles, and 
eturned A condeſcending, a faſcinating 
mile, which ſhe well knew how to put on. 
Vehghted at her reception, Miſs Wilſon 
ent round to the reſt of the parcy ; the ſame 
cep curtſy, and the fame ſpeech of © How 
POL. 1. „ d'ye 
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d'ye do, Mem, Sir, or Miſs - welcome to 
our parts—1 ſhall be happy to fee you at 
Burtel,” was continued without variation of 
voice, action, or manner till ſhe came to 
Caxon, who, being a little deaf, thought 
ſhe faid—<< I ſhall be happy to ſee you to cat 
turtle.” Quickly he anſwered—*© With plea- 
ſure, Ma'am. Dear me, I ſhould not have 
gueſſed it. What, have you turtles in this 
part of the country? They are landed at 
Falmouth, I ſuppoſe? 

Miſs Wilſon perceived not his miſtake, 
but thought he had aſked her a ſimple queſ. 
tion, and anſwered— “ Oh dear Fes, Sir, 
plenty enough they are with us; they hatch 
cvery month almoſt,” | 

« Hatch, Ma'am ! why I never heard of 
their breeding in England. Where, how 
do you keepthem?=-it's very extraordinary !” 


oY 
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o © In cages, Sir.” 
at W © Cages! more ſurpriſing ſtill, —Ma'am, 


of Hit you pleaſe, I'll come and ſee your's ; for 


to ll keep ſome myſelf at Iſlington.“ 
nll «© You'll be kindly welceme, Sir; our's 


dat Ware to the full as large as pigeons.” 


2 c Madam, as large as what?“ 
ve « As large as Pigeons, Sir.“ 
is Pigeons ! FE 5 


at WM © Yes, indeed, to the full as large as 
pigeons. Couſin Jenny, now ben't our turtle- 
ke, Ndoves as big as pigeons ?“ 


e- Poves!“ exclaimed Cazon, conte mp- 


and of em!“ 

Mis Wilſon coloured; but the dance 
beginning, ſhe had not any more time to 
ſpare on the ſubject of turtle-doves. Vexed 
y Fo be diſappointed, Caxon, in no very plea- 
ug G 2 | ſant 


tuouſly; I wouldn't ſay thank ye for a thou- 
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ſant mood, ſat down. Mortimer and Henry 


Stafford both advanced to Miriam with pre- 
ciſely the ſame intention, 4/2, to aſk her 
hand to go down the dance ; but they were 
both prevented by Fitzpatrick, who at that 
inſtant led up a ſtiff figure, dreſſed in a 
purple coat” and ſearlet waiſtcoat, ſaying—- 
« Merry, I've found a partner for you ;” and 
taking her hand, without waiting for her 
anſwer, he preſented it to his companion. 
Heartily vexed to be condemned to dance 
with ſuch an awkward, vulgar looking per- 
ſon, and diſappointed at not hearing Stafford 
when an opportunity offered when they 
might have converſed free from interruption, 
and when perhaps he might have been led 
into an explanation of the behaviour which 
ſeemed ſo inexplicable, and which it was her 
anxious wiſh to have developed, ſhe lan- 


guidly 
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guidly followed her partner to the ſet of 
dancers; but here her ideas were ſoon diver- 
ſified by looking at the uncouth group of 
mortals with whom ſhe was to mix, Her 
ſtiff partner, after drawing on his eloves, 


which ſeemed a matter of importance, began 


the dance with our heroine. Never was a 


greater contraſt exhibited; the light elaſti- 


city, the grace of Miriam, the elegance of 


her form, the delicacy of her motions wheh 
3 


oppoſed to the ſtiff awkwardneſs of her 
partner, who appeared to have numbered. 


nearly fifty years, and whoſe countenance . 


and whole appearance exhibited trairs of 


coarſeneſs and vulgarity, was too apparent 


not to be perceived by the whole party from 


the caſtle. 
Mrs. Fistel G le in the emi- 
barraſſment of Miriam, and every time ſhe 
G 3 . - came 
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came during the dance to the part of the 
room where ſhe fat, ſhe contrived to make 
remarks, which ſhe was conſcious would 
heighten the mortification ſhe already felt, 
Mrs. Stafford regarded her with a look 
of commiſcration. Mortimer did not appear 
pleaſed. Henry Stafford had left the room, 
and the Honourable Mr, Stafford could not 
| conceal the diſguſt he felt at mixing with 
ſuch a plebeian ſet. Fitzpatrick continued 
to bow low, and make fulſome compliments 
to his future conſtituents ; and Caxon, to 
the great delight of three antique maidens, 
had fat down with them to a pool of 
quadrille. | | 
Mr. Jaſon endeavoured to entertain bis 


fair partner with his remarks and queſtions, 


„ So, Miſs, this is the firſt time you've 
been at our Caſſino? And how do you like 
| it, 
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it, Miſs ? Don't you think 'tis a ſociable 
little thing? Here you ſee we all get to- 
gether, and get as ſociable as can be in a 
trice, though mayhap, as is the caſe twixt 
you and me, we have never caſt eyes on one 
another before. Pray, Miſs, will you pleaſe 
to take a little refreſhment ?” | 

Miriam returned thanks, but declined 
taking any. — 
* Oh for that matter I have ſome here,” 


ſaid he, putting his hand in his pocket, 


| © This is my way : here, Miſs, here's ſome 


nice rich cake; you may ce *tis rich enough 
by the greaſineſs of the paper ; 'tis a little 
ſquat to be ſure, for when I fat down, 
I fat upon my pocket; but 'tis never the 
worſe, Miſs. Pray take a bit.“ 

Miriam again declined. 


« Oh dear! here, Miss, mayhap this apple 


will pleaſe you? Dickens ! what with the 
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dancing, and one thing or t'other, 'tis main 
hot; but never the worſe for that this cold 
weather—1s it, Miſs ?”? 


- Diſguſted at his vulgarity, and wearied 


with his teazing freedom, Miriam having 
gone down two dances, complained of fa. 
tigue, and retired to a ſeat at a diſtance from he 
her party, fearing that if Mr. Fitzpatrick co 
ſa her unemployed, he would again force ca 
her to dance with Jaſon. Luckily, how- m. 
ever, that gentleman now eſpied a lady Þ lod 
enter the room, whom he immediately recog- i Le 
nized as a very old acquaintance; and he co 
walked off in a hurry to make her an offer th 
of his hand, his rich cake, and his hot apple. I ie: 
Delighted to be relieved from his converſa- of 
tion, Miriam only waited to fee him ſtand e. 
up with his new partner, that ſhe might I ni. 
again join Mrs. Stafford; but while ſitting I w. 


alone, * 


ain 


Old 
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"OY in the midſt of a crowd, the faw the 


ſeat next her taken by Henry Stafford, 
who exclaimed— 

« Miſs St. Ledger ſitting at a diſtance from 
her party, with that air of care on her 


countenance } Oh ſuffer me to enquire the 


cauſe ! But there is another cauſe which I 


mult ſearch for—the cauſe of her averted 


| looks, her conſtrained manner. Ah! ſhould 
Jever know, ſhould I ever be able to diſ- 


cover (was it poſfible an inſtant to forget 
that face, that form ?) in the Miriam I now 
ſ-e, that Miriam, who in the bittereſt hou: 


of agony ſoothed a deſpairing maniac into 


reaſon that hour, that night, that bleſſed 


night is never, never to be forgotten. Then 


why, Oh! why, cruel Miſs St. Ledger! 


why do you wear that air of coldneſs, that 


diſtance? I know your ſituation : I feel for, 


] An: ———_— you : I would yield up my 
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exiſtence to contribute to the happineſs of 
your's ! But it is not the embarraſſment of 
your fituation that thus freezes your looks: 
Oh! they are not thus cold towards all to 
Mortimer, the happy Mortimer!“ 

His voice grew animated at the latter part 


of his ſpeech. The fpirit of our heroine 


roſe indignant againſt him; and turning to 


him with an air of ſevere calmneſs, ſhe ſaid— 
« Mr. Stafford, to what purpoſe is this 
: harangue ? Do you mean it to conciliate my 
eſteem? Ah! how wide is it from producing 
that effect!“ „ 

She was riſing, when Stafford ſaid “ Oh 
one inſtant I conjure, Miſs St. Ledger, one 
inſtant longer! Deign to explain from 

whence proceeds the WEXPUCSDURY: of your 
conduct!“ 

«© Rather let me aſk you that queſtion; ; 
aſk why your pretended Ignorance of the 
= houſe 


* 


ſe 
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ouſe belonging to the huſband of your 
ſiſter—aſk whence your agitation, your 


59 


——— — 


« My what!” ſaid Stafford, 1mpetuoully. 


« Oh Miriam! deareſt Miriam ! let me hear 
you out. Oh may I exculpate myſelf from 


every charge as eaſily as I have it in my 


power from the firſt you bring againſt me. 


Go on—ſay what you allude to.” 

ce J had forgot,” ſaid Miriam, colouring, 
ee that I have no intereſt in your conduct; 
however inconſiſtent, however altered, the 
conſiſtency, the alteration cannot affect 
me.“ | 

«© No, Madam,” ſaid StaFord, © I have 
not the temerity to ſuppoſe it could; but 
yet, when I ſee yous looks of contempt, 
when I hear your itudied ſpeeches, I 55 

« Dear me, Miſs !” faid Miſs Wilſon, who 


now interrupted the re-Ad- tete, neither to the 


G 6 ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction of the gentleman or the lady, 
though Miriam vainly endeavoured to per- 
ſuade herſelf that it was well- timed, here's 
a fad to do! Dear Miſs, what's your name? 
What will poor Miſs Parker do? ſhe has 
loſt her tail !” 

« Ma'am?” faid Miriam, in'a voice of 
aſtoniſhment, while Stafford's eyes were 
fixed on her with a ſtare of diſguſt and 
_ averſion, which he could not conceal. | 

ce Have you ſeen it, Sir?“ ſaid ſhe, turning 
her diſcourſe to him. Poor Miſs Parker 
will be half ruined ; 'twas exactly the colour 
of her own hair, and the barber charged 
her ſeven and ſixpence for it not above 
eight months ago. I think ſhe forgot to 
put it on; but ſhe ſays ſhe felt it hanging 
upon her back when ſhe danced down the 
firſt dance.“ 

1 Miriam 


ay 
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Miriam glanced her eye, with an expreſſion 
of diſguſt, from Miſs Wilſon to Stafford ; 
and he having told the fair enquirer that he 
knew nothing of the lady's loſs, turned to 
Miriam, and ſaid—“ Will you Join your 
party ? Our converſation 1s of courſe pre- 
vented for the preſent. I would, if Idared, 
fay how I lament it: I would alſo add my 
ſtrong diſapprobation of my wiſe brother's 


conduct, How could he ever think of 
introducing into ſuch an aſſemblage of 
vulgarity as is here preſented to the view 
| how could he everthink ofbringing women of 


elegant minds to blend with ſo vile a group? 
My ſiſter is volatile, is thoughtleſs: I would 


intereſt her for you, but that I have no 
power over her. Separated early in life, 


our purſuits, our ſentiments have always 


been widely different. But why do I ftill 
addreſs 
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addreſs you? Even now I force your atten- 
tion. Pardon me, Miſs St. Ledger, 1 will 
not again offend. To Mortimer, perhaps, 
your attention would not be conſtrained ; 1 
leave you to him.” 

As he ſaid this, they 8 the 3 
where ſat Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Stafford, 
and Mortimer. Henry Stafford ſtrolled 
ſlowly to another part of the room, and 
Miriam, perceiving a ſeat vacant next Mrs. 
Stafford, ſat down by her; but the abſent, 
the embarraſſed air which was evident in that 
lady, afforded her a new ſabje& for reflec- 
tion, as ſhe even thought there was a cold- 
neſs in her manner towards her, 

« Alas!” thought Miriam, © it is vain 


for me to attempt ſearching into the intrica- 


cies of the human heart. Is there not one 


being who acts uniformly, or is this way- 


wardneſs 
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* 


wardneſs, this contradiction alike inherited by 
all? Oh Stafford at once the moſt verſatile 


and the moſt intereſting of human beings, 


why cannot you at leaſt be conſiſtent ? But 


why, why weary myſelf with fruitleſs con- 
jectures? And ſhe walked to a card table, 


where for ſome time had been ſtationed the 


Honourable Mr. Stafford; and putting a chair 
by him, ſhe looked over his cards. 

There was a ſtern, an inflexible principle 
in the manners and ſentiments of this gen- 
tleman which had conciliated the reſpect of 
our young heroine; She ſaw the pride, the 
fooliſh fondneſs for family which was his 
ruling paſſion; but ſhe diſcerned numerous 


traits of grandeur in his opinions, which 


convinced her that, though obſcured by 


clouds of failing, his heart was as noble as his 


rank. 


at 


Mr. 
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Mr. Stafford, enveloped in his own im- 


portance, acting and thinking for himſelf 


alone, never beſtowed a thought on thoſe 


around him; he never ſought to penetrate 


into the feelings of others; but immerſed 


in ſtudy and reflection, while treated with 
proper reſpect, he cared not for any thing 
elſe. The fear which his preſence always 
infuſed into the breaſt of his wife, filled him 
with ſatisfaction, as he attributed her manner 


to veneration, and a proper ſenſe of his 


dignity ; hence his behaviour to her was 
marked by the moſt punctilious politeneſs. 
Mr. Stafford had ſoon decided the rub- 
ber. When he had ended it, he placed 
himſelf by the ſide of the lady who had 
een his partner, ſayving—*< I conſider myſelf 
| fortunate in again having had the pleaſure 


2 3 | 
of meeting you, Madam, The contour of 


your 


your face immediately ftruck me: I recog- 


nized a countenance ſeen long ſince, and 
the days 1 my youth ſtarted afreſh to my 


memory.“ 
ce You were very good, Sir,” replied the 
lady, © to avow yourſelf an old acquaintance. 


I fear my memory would have been treache- 


rous, had not you kindly helped it; but this 
was ſo unlikely a place to meet Mr. Stafford 
in,” lowering her voice, “that I could ſcarcely 


credit my ſenſes even. when you acknow- 


ledged yourſelf. But will you not introduce 
me to your Lady, and alſo to that young 


lady who has found you out?” 

c Youdo Mrs. Stafford honour, Madam. 
She will be proud of the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Leſter. This is a ward I underſtand of 
Mr. Fitzpatrick's,” as he turned to Miriam; 
« a Miſs St. Ledger, Madam.” | 


Miriam 
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Miriam got up, ſurpriſed and pleaſed at 
the notice of Mrs, Leſter, who, extending 
her hand towards her, ſaid—* The counte- 
nance of Miſs St. Ledger tells me ſhe is 
worthy of the name ſhe bears.” 

Mr. Stafford walked ſolemnly to Mrs, 
Stafford, and as he was bringing her up to 
Mrs. Leſter, that lady ſaid to Miriam—““ I 
ſhall claim kindred with you: I alſo was a 
St. Ledger.” 

Miriam anſwered her new acquaintance 
with grateful warmth, and the timid, pale 
form of Mrs. Stafford then approached, and 
received thoſe compliments without emotion, 
which had excited ſuch a pleaſing tumult in 
the mind of the animated Miriam, | 

Mrs. Leſter was a tall, clegantly formed 
woman, Her countenance was pale, her 
features expreſſi ve, and her manner intereſtin g. 

| She 
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She was about fifty years of age; ſhe had 


been early left a widow with an affluent ſor- 
tune; ſhe had no children; and her wiſhes 
being limited to the country, ſhe had not 
vilited the metropolis ſince her widowhood. 
Not that ſhe had ſecluded herſelf from ſociety ; 


ſhe viſited all the families within fiſceen miles 


of Menrooth, and by frequenting their little 


arties, by her affability, condeſcenſion, and 
7 . | 


real goodneſs of heart, ſhe was univerſally 
beloved, courted, and reſpected. 

«. Our's is really a brilliant Caſſino 
to-night,” faid Mrs. Leſter to Mrs. Stafford. 
ce I am ſure we ovght to co:fider ourſelves 
much honoured by ſuch a reinforcement 
from the caſtle, I meant to have paid my 


reſpects to Mrs. Fitzpatrick the firſt oppor- 


tunity. I ſhall now have an additional in- 
ducement, as I find ſhe 1s the niece of 
Mr, Stafford,” 


e Mr. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick were now in- 


troduced in form to Mrs. Leſter by their 
' honourable relative, Mrs. Fitzpatrick paid 


her compliments with the moſt faſcinating 
ſweetneſs, and Fitzpatrick bowed low to 
Mrs. Leſter, having ſeen enough of ker large 
eſtate to form an eſtimate of the reſpect ſhe 
was enticled to from him. He apologize for 
not having ſpoken to her before, but pro- 
teſted he did not know ſhe was in the room. 


His apology was eaſily accepted. Ivirs, 


Leſter might eaſily be overiooked, from her 


always contriving to place herſclf in the leaſt 


conſpicuous part of a room. 
As Fitzpatrick ſtood by Miriam, Jaſon 
came up to them, and ſaid, with an air of 


profound reſpe&t—< I aflure you, Sir, 'twas 


not my fault that we gave over ſo ſoon ; for 
IT would have had Miſs continue, but ſhe 


ſaid 


— — 
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ald ſhe was tired, and fo I could not pre ſs 
her when ſhe. ſaid the was tired; but if ſhe 


comes to the Caſſino next time, I hope ſhe'll. 


hold out longer, and dance with me again. 
I ſhall be very happy indeed, Mis.” 

« Thank you, Mr. Jaſon, thank you,” 
faid Fitzpatrick. Merry is much obliged 
to you. Sae'll be happy enough to dance 


with you won't you, my girl? Why don't 


you fpeak ? What, are you ſhy? Well, 


never mind—all in good time,” 

« Miſs, I wiſh you a very good night,” 
Aid Jaſon, bowing very low before Miriam. 
« muſt be uncreiting, that I may get home 
berimes ; ;- for early to bed, and early to riſe, 
is the way to grow healthy, and Wealthy, and 
wiſe, you know, Miſs.” 


Miriam could ſcarcely refrain from laugh- 


ing, yet felt very much relieved at his taking 
| leave, 
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leave. Mrs. Fitzpatrick now expreſſed great 
wearineſs, and deſired that the coaches might 
be ordered. Never was a town- bred Selle 
more mortified than had been this lady 
during the whole evening. She counted on 
transfixing at leaſt half a dozen hearts; but, 
to her diſappointment, ſaw not a ſingle one 
worth aiming at. Moſt of the beaux at the 
Y Caſſino were married men, who, 


content with their wives and their ſmiling 


progeny, confined thtir wiſhes to their own 


fire-ſides, and who, bringing their families 


to partake amuſement at the ſame time, and 
in the fame place with themſelves, contrived 
to keep their party abour them, and' to be 
at home in an aſſembly-room. 
The gentiemen who were introduced to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, made their reſpectful 


bows, hoped they iaw her in health, hoped 
| that 
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that ſhe liked Cornwall, and turned off to 
lead out their partners. Some of the younger 
and more conceited part of the company 
would have liked to have boaſted of their 
intimacy with ſo fine a woman, but that they 
had not courage to begin a converſation ; and 
thus, though the wives. ſtared at her drels, 


though the Miſſes envied, though the old 


maids condemned it, though ſhe was con- 


ſcious of engroſſing the whole attention of 


the females, yet, as ſhe had no new flirt with 


which to conſole herſelf for the dulneſs and 
inſipidity of Mortimer, which ſhe had brooded 


on the whole evening, ſhe was heartily tired 


of the Caſino, ſick of herſelf, and out of 
humour with the whole world ;—yet had ſhe 
the conſummate art to preſerve the outward 


ſemblance of perſe&t good humour; and ſhe 


applied with ſuch a ſweetneſs of voice mn 


know 


i; 
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know 1f Mrs. Stafford would like to go, for 
that ſhe felt tired, and paid her compliments 
with ſuch a faſcinating grace to Mrs. Leſter, 
lamenting the indiſpoſition which obliged her 


to quit ſuch pleaſing ſociety fo early in the 


evening, that every one united in pronoun- 


cing her one of the moſt amiable and inte- 
reſting of women ; and ſhe walked gracefully 
out of the room, followed by the low bows 
of the men, the deep curtſies of the women, 
and the thouſand good nights of Miſs Wilſon. 


* 


Mrs. Stafford followed; her brow was 


unuſually clouded, and her mind was ill at 


eaſe: and, not having the diſſimulation of her 
friend, ſhe could not conceal that ſhe was as 
little at peace with the world as with herſelf, 


Caxon half aſleep, Fitzpatrick ſhaking 


hands on each fide as he paſſed, and“ Vir. 


Stafford majeſtically followed the ladies down 


ſtairs. 
6 
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fairs, Henry Stafford and Mortimer both 


zpproached to offer Miriam aſſiſtance; but, 
perceiving their intention, ſhe eluded them, 


and got unaſſiſted into the coach, where her 


three former companions were already ſeated, 


and they ſoon reached the caſtle. Tired of 
the ſcenes ſhe had been engaged in, and 
bnging for an hour of ſilent retroſpection, 
Miriam ſent her excuſes to Mrs. F itzpatrick, 
and immediately retired for the night. 


VOL, I, | Db. CHAP, 
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« For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 
4 Too ſtrong for feeble women to ſuſtain,” 


. LYTTLETON, 


IN the ſolitude of her chamber Miria 


reflected on the events of the paſt day. She 
retraced all the incidents which one by one 
had contributed to render her preſent feeling 
ſo diſtreſſing. The behaviour of Mortimer, 


his energetic manner, the unfortunate ap- 


pearance of Stafford at ſuch a moment, h 


ſucceedine 


TON, 


ſucceeding converſation, his wild, his re- 
proachful accents—reproachful even while 
his. own conduct ſtill wore an appearance of 
the darkeſt myſtery ; Mrs. Stafford's pointed 
coldneſs, which had wounded her to the 
quick—all conſpired to keep her mind in a 


ſtate of tumult too impetuous for repoſe. 


Retroſpection was painful, anticipation pre- 
ſented not one brightening gleam. Still did 
days of dependance, of endurance cloud 
the perſpe&tive—ſtill was ſhe doomed to hear 
the meanneſs of Fitzpatrick, the acrimo- 
nious taunts, the unfeeling malevolence of his 
wife, to receive inſults with patient ſilence, 
and be cruelly wounded at the default of 
thoſe, whom ſhe once thought worthy of her 
em. - 

« Ah, Mrs. Leſter !” thought ſhe, tc had 
it been my happy lot to have been left 


H 2 dependant 
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dependant on your bounty, how different 
then would have been my ſituation! Your 
looks aſſure me that from you I never 
ſhould have borne thoſe inſults, which 6 
wound the heart of poverty. Ah! dare! 
ſay fo, dare I ever attempt again to read 
the human heart from countenance or man- 
ner? I that have been ſo flagrantly deceived- 
I who thought ſincerity marked on the fea- 
tures of Stafford, when ſuffering, ſinking 

with misfortune, he came before me I who 
thought kindneſs of heart and ſuavity of 
. diſpoſition were unalloyed in Mrs. Stafford!” 

Uneaſy, and deeply revolving the paſ; 
the preſent, and the future, without being 
able to alter her ſituation, or conſole her- 


ſelf with the idea of ſeeing a period to her 


preſent difficulties, che morning dawned on 
the waketul Miriam uſt as ſhe had reſolved 
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1 
to avoid alike both Mortimer and Stafford. 


The former ſhe had heard was profligate — 
ſhe ſaw him the almoſt avowed admirer of a 
married woman ;—the latter ſhe feared as the 
moſt inſidious, the moſt artful of men, who 


could aſſume any ſhape to deceive, and adopt 


the moſt intereſting manners, the moſt ſpe- 
cious allurements when 1t fuited his policy. 
Yet Miriam ſighed as ſhe made this reſolve, 
and bluſhed as ſhe acknowledged to herſelf 
the pleaſure which would be her's, were 
it poſſible for his character, his myſterious 
behaviour to be cleared up with honour 
to himſelf.—“ But, alas!“ cried ſhe, putting 
her hands before her eyes, as if to drive his 
image from before them, © it cannot be fo 
cleared up : I fear there is a dark, a guilty 
cauſe for Mrs. Stafford's downcaſt looks, for 
his perturbed, his agitated manner. But 
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Oh righteous Heaven ! let me not judge 
him wrongly ; cruſh. theſe ideas in my breaſt 
if they injure him; for Oh! were they 


proved, were I convinced of the depravity 


I fear, were I certain that he nouriſhed a 


paſſion for the wife of his uncle —— I can- 
not bear the thought, And how, where in 
ſuch a caſe could the wretched Miriam fly ? 
Where guilt ſorrounded me, how could 1 
eſcape contamination? But let me not give 
way to theſe ſuſpicions let me diſmiſs them 
from my heart; for ah! they rankle there, 
and bear me from repoſe!“ 
© ] muſt beg, dear Fitzpatrick,” ſaid his 
Lady at breakfaſt, © that you will not preſs 
me into any more of your Caſino parties. 
Upon my honour the ſavages exceeded every 
thing that I could have formed an idea of; 
their vulgarity was immenſe,” 
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« T am ſorry you were not entertained, 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; but you know ſometimes - 
ve are obliged ——" 

« Aye, aye, I know what you mean; 
but Mrs. Stafford looks quite in the 
dumps after it ; and as to you, Henry, you 
ae the ghoſt of your former ſelf, Mor- 
timer was the only perſon who ſeemed to 
enter into the ſpirit of it, except you, Miſs 
St. Ledger. I declare I had almoſt for- 


gotten how gaily you danced away with 


your ſmart partner,” 
« Yes, yes, Merry was pretty well off,” 


faid Fitzpatrick. © Mr, Jaſon is a rich 


bachelor ; and if you play your cards well, 


child, who knows but he may make you an 


offer.” 

«© I beg, Sir,” cried Miriam, now rouſed 
beyond her uſual endurance, ** that you will 
deſiſt,” 
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« What, you don't like to have it talked 


of ?? 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick, having diſconcerted our 


heroine, now turned to Mrs, Stafford, ſaying, 


« Nay, but you don't anſwer me, Mrs, 
Stafford, Now is Henry a bit like what he 
uſed to be when you and! o 


cc] don't know indeed,” quickly, though 
heſitatingly, anſwered Mrs. Stafford; but, as 


if exerting all her reſolution, ſhe immedi- 


ately added—** I have not noticed him ;” 


though her downcaſt eyes plainly ſhewed the 
untruth ſhe was telling.“ 

« Now, dear Stafford, don't ſay ſo. Laſt 
night I am ſure your eyes were never taken 
from him.” 

Mrs, Stafford was now effectually cet 
Henry Stafford ſeemed to participate in her 


confuſion ; but attempting an unembarraſſed 


air, he laid—* My ſiſter has not forgot her 


old 


t 
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old mode of raiſing the vanity of her bro- 
ther; but you forget, Louiſa, I am ſomewhat 
older than I was at that period when you 
found me ſo apt a ſcholar.” 

The entrance of the Honourable Mr. 
Stafford now turned the converſation; for even 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick felt a little reſtrained in his 
preſence. The reſpect and attention of 
Henry Stafford towards his uncle were appa- 
rent to the moſt common obſerver. Miriam 
would have admired his behaviour, could 
ſhe have diveſted herſelf of the idea that it 
was aſſumed to cover his own purpoſes ; and 
ſcen through that medium, her diſguſt took 
place of admiration. 


ce That Mrs. Leſter was a pretty genteel 


woman, ſaid Fitzpatrick, turning to Mr. 


Stafford. She has a large fortune, Sir. 
Her eſtate, I believe, 1s computed at three 
thouſand a year.“ 
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« She is of the family I mentioned to you 
yeſterday, Sir,” anſwered Mr. Stafford. 

« What family? I don't recolle& what 
-you mean,” rejoined Fitzpatrick, whoſe 
memory however was ſoon bruſhed up when 
Mr. Stafford anſwered— The St. Ledgers. 
Mrs. Leſter was a St. Ledger. I knew her 
brother intimately in the early part of my 


life, and through him was introduced to this 


lady. I poſſeſs rather a ſingular faculty: 
I never forget a countenance which 1 


have once ſeen, and the moment I ap- 
proached the ſeat where Mrs. Leſter far, I 
acknowledged her for an old acquaintance. 
Nothing but my having known her would 
have tempted me to have played amongſt 
ſo plebeian a ſet. Mrs. Leſter is juſt the 
ſame affable woman that ſhe was a girl; 


her only failing, that which in youth obſcured | 
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her ſhining character, ſeems to have gathered 
ſtrength with years—I mean her eaſineſs of 
acceſs, her aptneſs to forget the family ſhe 
ſprang from, the name ſhe bore, and to 
treat thoſe as her equals who ought not 
to be ſo diſtinguiſned; but in a female it is 
more excuſable than in one of our ſex. 
How, if we repreſs not the approaches 
of the vulgar, ſhall we draw the line 
betwixt the ancient Engliſh gentleman and 
the upſtart ?”—Then, as if recollecting him- 


ſelf, by glancing his eye at the ſame moment 
on F ee and Caxon, Mr. Stafford 


ſtopped abruptly; he might have proceeded 
tor an hour without interruption from Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. The name of St. Ledger, when 
applied to any other than his protegee, ſeemed 


to have the power of ſhaking his whole 
nervous ſyſtem, He now indulged in ſullen 
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filence, and ſoon after breakfaſt quitted the 
room. | | 
Mrs. Stafford continued to wear that air 
of cold reſerve, which had at firſt ſo wounded 
the ſenſibility of Miriam ; but feeling con- 
ſcious of her purity, and uprightneſs of in- 
tention, ſhe reſolved to think no more of her 
capricious behaviour. A week paſſed on 
with little variety, little entertainment, and 
little content to our heroine. Mrs. Leſter 
had paid a morning viſit at the Caſtle, 
Miriam happened to be in her apartment, 
and was not thought of ſufficient conſe- 


quence to be called down. Mrs. Fitz- 


patrick took Mrs. Stafford to return it in two 


days after, without mentioning her intention 


to Miriam, who felt real mortification from 


her excluſion, as her moſt anxious and ſan- 


guine wiſh, ſince her meeting at the 1 
Caſſino, 


no, 


Caſſino, had been to ſee more of this lady.— 
appointed a day for dining at the Caſtle; a 
large party of the neighbourhood was alſo 


ment which ſhe again experienced, when ſhe 


from paying her intended viſit. 
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At length a time was fixed when Miriam 
hoped to be gratified. Mrs. Leſter had 


invited: but how great was the diſappoint- 


was tald that a ſervant had arrived to inform 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick that a ſudden and ſerious 
indiſpoſition would prevent Mrs. Leſter 


Miriam could not hear this without feel- 
ing it moſt acutely; and ſhe languidly awaited 
the arrival of the vulgar party, without 


beſtowing a thought on one individual who 


was to compoſe it. 

Miſs Wilſon and Mr. Jaſon formed two of 
the moſt prominent characters in this group, 
and Mrs, F itzpatrick ſelected them for her 


entertainment; 
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entertainment; and placing Mortimer at her 


right-hand at table (being in thorough good 
humour with him, as his attention had been 
increaſing ſince the 'Caſtino night), ſhe con- 
trived to draw out their characters for his 
amuſement, Her wit always keen, her 
ſatire always pointed, ſeemed to have ac- 


quired new force and poignancy ; and her 


ſallics were ſo pleaſantly timed, and fo 


literally underſtood, and received by the 
objects of her ridicule, that the taciturnity, 
the gravity of the Honourable Mr. Stafford, 
more than once relaxed into a ſmile. Henry 


Stafford, though frequently a ſufferer from 


this miſchievous talent of his ſiſter, was yet 


rouſed from brooding over his thoughts by 
her ſprightlineſs. Mrs. Stafford looked as 
if ihe felt it (a thing very unuſual with her), 
and Mortimer laughed unceaſingly; but 
Miriam, 
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Miriam, poor Miriam could not be gay 


ſhe could not forget the abſence of Mrs. 


Leſter; and provoked that on her alone 


ſhe had no power, and wanting univerſal 
applauſe, Mrs. Fitzpatrick reſolved to wreak 
her revenge on her, by bringing her alſo 
on the foreground as an object of ridicule. 

W hen the gentlemen came to the tea-table, 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick went up to Jaſon, and 
whiſpering him, was anſwered loud enough 
to be heard by the company J would 
indeed, Mem ; I would with all the pleaſure 
in the world, but that I fear I ſhall not 
come off to Miſs's ſatisfaction. 

« Oh never fear; Iam ſure in every thing 


you undertake, you acquit yourſelf moſt 


admirably. Here, Miriam, come here, child; 


ſtand up and dance a minuet with Mr. 
Jaſon.” 


« Indeed, 
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ce Indeed, Madam, you mult excuſe me.“ 

6 Poh, poh, we can't! Fitzpatrick, come, 
exert your authority with your ward. Come, 
Mortimer, get your violin, and play them a 
minuet.“ 

Mortimer obeyed, and was taking out his 
violin, when Jaſon roſe up, ſaying “ He 
muſt juſt ſtep out to fetch his hat and 
gloves,” and quitt ted the room. 

Miriam turned, with a beſeeching look, to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

« Lord, child, what a fuſs you make!“ 

« Fie, fie, Merry, fie !” ſaid Fitzpatrick. 
« Is this your gratitude ?” 

The tears ruſhed into the eyes of Miriam, 

c Pray, ſiſter,” ſaid Henry Stafford, with 
warmth, do not thus diſtreſs Miſs St. 
Ledger!“ 

Miriam looked at him — but 
Mrs. Stafford, the meek Mrs. Stafford, now 


interpoſed, 


* 
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interpoſed, ſaying— Dear! there is a vaſt 


fuſs made about dancing a minuet I think * 
Jaſon then coming in, Mrs. Fitzpatrick led 


Miriam to him, and bade Mortimer begin. 


Never was a more burleſque, a more ludi- 
crous ſcene witneſſed. Jaſon had never 
learned to dance, had ſcarcely ever ſeen 
a minuet danced in his life; but not 
liking to avow his 1gnorance, and not 
daring to diſobey the Squire's Lady, he 
began. — Having heard that a hat was an 
indiſpenſible requiſite, he thought that he 
muſt of courſe wear it the whole time; and 
in his hurcy he had put the hind part before 
of his large full-cocked hat. His only ſtep 
conſiſted of placing both heels together, and 


then wheeling one foot, and then the other 


with ſurpriſing velocity; but bringing the 


heels together again at the end of each foot's 


circuit, 
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circuit, he moved very ſlowly from the ſpot 
where he firſt ſet out. Miriam made ſeveral 
attempts to fit down, but Mr. Fitzpatrick 
prevented her ; ſhe could not, however, join 
in the reiterated burſts of laughter, which 
came from all quarters of the room. Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick faid ſomething to Mortimer, who 
immediately went from a flow minuet into a 
quick jig ; but the ſtep, the motion of Jaſon 
were unaltered, and after ſome time having 
wheeled round the room, and again gained 
his ſtarting- place, he made a low bow to the 
company without noticing his partner (whom 
he had left at the oppoſite ſide), and without 
minding the tune, which was going on mer- 
rily, and taking off his hat, and folding up 
his gloves, he fat himſelf down in his former 
ſeat.” | 


Come 
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« Come now, Mr. Jaſon, you muſt gra- 
tify us once again by accompanying Mits 
St. Ledger in this beautiful duet of Jackſon's 
Love in thine . 

ce Siſter! ſiſter!“ ſaid Henry Stafford. It 
vas to no purpoſe that Jaſon proteſted he 
could not ſing, that Miriam entreated to be 
excuſed. Mrs. Fitzpatrick would not be 
denied. She pulled Miriam to the piano- 
forte; ſhe gave Jaſon the words, and, with- 
out having ever ſeen the ſong, without 
having heard che words, without knowing 
a note of muſic, in a voice hoarſer and 
more diſcordant than a raven's, he ſang 
through and through to a tune compoſed as 
he went on, without ſtopping for ſymphony, 
reſt, or pauſe, the words of Jackſon's beau- 


tiful Canzonetta. It was the firſt time Henry 
Stafford had ever heard the voice of Miriam ; 
and 
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and now unable to contain his diſapproba- 
tion of his ſiſter's conduct at thus contriving 
to raiſe a laugh where an object was con- 
cerned who excelled her in almoſt every 
thing, he abruptly left the room, unſeen but 
by Mrs. Stafford. 9 8 


Reſolved that this ſhould be the laſt 


exhibition with which ſhe would amuſe the 
company, Miriam, while Jaſon was receiving 
their thanks, ſtole ſoftly out of the room. 

« Ah !” thought ſhe, is not this a falſe 
ſhame to which I am giving way? Would 
not my dear, my honoured Governeſs have 
condemned the proud emotions which now 
ſwell in my burſting heart?“ 

Theſe reflections croſſed the upright mind 
of Miriam as ſhe was going to her apart- 


ment ; but as ſhe paſſed the gallery, a ſudden 
wind from one of the open doors, which 
led 
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led to a long range of chambers, extinguiſhed 
her light, and ſhe was obliged to retrace her 


ſteps rill ſhe reached the hall; when ſeeing a 


light emitted from the dining-room, and 
concluding it to be the ſervants preparing 
for ſupper, ſhe went in to' relight her ex- 


tinguiſhed taper ;—there by the fire, leaning 


on the mantle- piece, with his hands enfolding 


his head, ſtood Henry Stafford. He ſtarted 
at hearing a ſtep; he turned round ; his 
eyes caught thoſe of Miriam, and he moved 


tawards her.—< Oh that I had the meek for- 


bearance, the magnanimity of Maſs St. 


Ledger !” cried he. „All the ſtormy paſſions 


are lulled into oblivious repoſe in your 


breaſt—in mine they rage without controul. 


Oh Miriam ! pity thoſe emotions which you 
cannot comprehend,” 


Miriam, 
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Miriam, who had at firſt felt gratified at 
his addreſs, and whoſe expreſſive counte- 
nance ſhewed that ſhe was ſo, now imagining 
that he alluded. to his unconquered prepoſ- 
ſeſſion for Mrs. Stafford, or his diſappoint- 
ment at ſeeing another ſhare his uncle's for- 
tune, anſwered with ſome ſpirit and acrimony-- 
« The conqueſt of the paſſions, and the 
government of the heart, have been thought 
a taſk worthy of the labours of the moſt 
eminent characters. Could Mr. Stafford 
reſolutely reſolve on attempting it, 1 think 
he would ſoon reap the fruits of the under- 
taking.“ f 
She then, taking her candle as ſhe ſpoke, 
was leaving the room, when Stafford eagerly 
caught her hand, ſaying—“ Aſſiſt me in 
the taſk, for Oh! I feel it hard,” 


« Hard 
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“ Hard indeed is it, cried Miriam, ©« for 
thoſe who have long yielded to the dictates 
of ſelfiſh feelings alone—hard is it for thoſe 
to reſtrain propenſities which they have 
cheriſhed in their hearts ; but of how little 
avail is my advice!“ 

Again was Miriam going, again was ſhe 
withheld by Stafford, who ſaid, catching her 
gown—* Ah! if you knew the effect your 
words have here,” laying his hand on his 
heart; if you 


Stafford interrupted them; pale, agitated, 
and trembling, ſhe could hardly articulate; 
ſne ventured not to glance a look at either 
Miriam or Stafford, but ſaid, in a hurried 
manner—* I came to aſk you to go with 
me up ſtairs, Miſs St. Ledger: I am much 


indiſpoſed, and cannot longer continue with 


the company in the other room.” Then 


taking 


” At that moment Mrs. 
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taking the arm of Miriam, who, conſcious of 
her own rectitude of intention, was the moſt 
aſſured of the trio, ſhe led her up ſtairs. 
Silent, dejected, with her head bent to the 
ground, Mrs. Stafford continued for ſome 
minutes after ſhe had been ſeated in her 
chamber. At length a loud hyſterical ſob 
forced its way, and in ſighs and tears ſhe 
eaſed her labouring ſoul. 

Pitying her agitation and emotion, and 
wiſhing if poſſible to remove it, Miriam in 
a moment forgot all her recent cool, ſullen, 
and inexplicable conduct towards herſelf; and 


approaching, tried to ſooth her, aſked, in the 


gentleſt voice, what ſhe ſhould do for her, 
applied volatiles to her temples, and fat 
down by her with an air of the moſt patient 
concern, ſhewing by her conduct that true 
charity which can forget injuries, and at the 
{ame moment forgive the injurer. | 
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te Talk not to me, Miſs St. Ledger,” 
cried the ſobbing Mrs. Stafford; “ waſte 
not your time on the moſt miſerable, the 
moſt wretched of women |” 

Oh! ſay not ſo, my dear Madam,” 
aſtily exclaimed Miriam; * thouſands in 
mis world would at this moment lay down 
their ſorrows (if it were poſſible) to bear 
four's. I know not the cauic of your grief, 
but ſurely you poſſeſs a thouſand bleiſings— 


youth, fortune, and health, three great re- 


uiſites even in the eſtimation of the world— 
: huſband noble 
« Oh! ſay no more, Mils St. Ledger; 


jou are an able reaſoner, but I cannot hear 


reaſon : I have that gnawing here which for 
wer will rob me of reſt. I nurſe in this 
bolom the dangerous enemy of its peace, 
Hat which brings with it a thouſand con- 
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comitant evils, which all ſtruggle together, 
and almoſt break my heart.” 

But why cheriſh re flections that thus 
deſtroy repoſe? Why not reſolutely reſolve 
to bicak from their bondage for ever?“ 

« Becauſe they are alike the ſweeteners 
and. the deſtroyers of my exiſtence ; becauſe 
the hour, in which ! once loſt ſight of them, 


teemed with all the pangs Jhave ſince known, 


1 


I would, but I cannot, I dare not explain 
myſelf to you. You would in an inſtant 
- behold the weakneſs of my heart—-a weakneß 
which I ſhall never conquer; for Oh! each 
hour of iny life I feel it augmented.” Then, 
aſter ſome moments of ſullen deſpondency, 
Mrs. Stafford ſaid, in a louder and harſher 
tone of voice But why do 1 keep you 


here? I broke off, I unfortunately inter- 


rupted your plealant rele- d. tete with Henry 


Stafford. 


St 
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Stafford. I am ſure he will not forgive me, 
and you mult ſuſceptibly feel the difference 


between my converſation and his.“ 


For a moment the cheek of Miriam was . 


fluſhed ; but recovering herſelf, and feeling 
indignant at the low kind of pique which 
was evident in Mrs, Stafford's manner, ſhe 
anſwe red Mine, Madam, was not a tete- 
a tete converſation with Mr. Stafford: I 
was quitting the room at the moment you 


entered. It is as probable that he is {till in 


the dining- room as it is that I ſhall go there 


to ſeek him; but as my preſence is no longer 
pleaſant to you, Iwill retire : and I hope when 
| ſee you again, that I ſhall ſee you in a more 
compoſed ſtate of mind. 


Mrs. Stafford's countenance varied as 


Miriam ſpoke; but as ſhe was quitting her, 
ſhe caught her hand, ſaying—“ Ah! dear 
1 2 Miis 
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Miſs St. Ledger, candid and innocent 
Miriam, pity and forgive me!“ 

Amazed at the repeated inconſiſtencies of 
Mrs. Stafford's manner, Miriam continued 
to meditate on it long after ſhe had quitted 
her. She had reſolved on not returning to the. 
company that night ; and another day cloſed 
over the aching head of our poor heroine, 
while doubts, and fears, and preſentiments of 
evil continued to increaſe in her agitated 
mind. 
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CHAP. XI. 


«A fever came, and from her boſom fore'd the plaintive 


tale. 2 


SuEN STONE. 


Mx. JASON was almoſt a conſtant viſiter 


at the Caſtle ; his chair was always placed next 
that of Miriam, and the winks of her guar- 
dian, and the ſpeeches and alluſions of Mrs, 
Fitzpatrick convinced her that it was their 
intention to have it believed that he was 
really a ſuitor to her, Mrs, Fitzpatrick, by - 
ſequent remarks, implied that he was a 
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received one; and without having heard a 
word of his paſſion, without having ſpoken 
to the man, except by a ſingle monoſyllable, 
or to anſwer any common queſtion, the found 
he was conſidered decidedly as her admirer by 
the whole houfehold at the Caſtle, Though 
this might have afforded her little concern, as 
ſhe felt aſſured he never could be an accepted 
ore, yet when, obliged to fit at table by 
his ſide, when obliged to hear his vulgar 
converſation to fee the looks of Henry 


Stafford often. turned towards her with an 


air of melancholy enquiry, while thoſe of 


Mortimer plainly evinced his diſguſt at 
Jaſon— to ſee the Honourable Mr. Stafford 
bearing his ſociety only becauſe he under- 
ſtood that he was the deſtined huſband of 
Mr. Fitzpatrick's ward—to ſee all theſe 
things, and to be unable to confute them 
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ſubject had never been mentioned by any 
one ſeriouſly to her, but only hinted at when 
he whole party were together—all this 
oatribured, with the anxieties before men- 
tioned, to rob her of appetite, of ſleep, and 
of every comfort. Her cheek grew pale, 
her eyes were heavy and Janguid, her whole 
fame was enfeebled, her mind, as well as 
body, was weakened and enervated; ” 
kemed to have loſt the power of thinking, a 

ell as acting; no longer did the bright ſmile 
play over her countenance at hearing a lively 
eech, or a humorous anecdote; no longer 


lid the Ruſh of conſcious rectitude warm her 


meek at receiving the unmerited inſult of 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; inſenſible to every thing 
round her, ſhe ſat unheeding alike their 
raeties, their ſarcaſins, or their civilities, loſt 


I 4 almoſt 


xithout appearing vain and conceited, as the 
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almoſt to the common forms of ſociety.— 
But from this dangerous ſtate of ſupineneſs 
our poor heroine was ſoon rouſed—rouſed to 
feel, with renovated acuteneſs, the thickening 
evils which awaited her. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick one morning ſent to 
requeſt her preſence in his ſtudy ;—a dagoer 
ſeemed to ſtab her to the heart at receiving 
the meſſage; but trembling, pale, with fal- 
tering ſteps, ſhe obeyed. . 
Mr. Jaſon had early in youth officiated as 
writer to a country attorney, Having art 


enough to pleaſe his maſter, who was an old 


bachelor, he ſoon became a great favourite, 


and at his death he fortunately was made 
ſteward to two or three gentlemen, of whoſe 
eſtates in Cornwall his maſter had before 
taken care of; and as theſe gentlemen reſided 
at a diſtance, and never came into the 


county, 


els 
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county, Mr. Jaſon was the oftenſible man, 
and of courſe had the intereſt of the tenants. 


Mr, Fitzpatrick well knew how ſubſtantial 
an ally he would be to him, and made it his 
firſt buſineſs to gain him over. This he 


ſoon appeared to have done; and after Jaſon's 


introduction to Miriam, hearing him ſay he 


thought young Miſs was very pretty, and 


kemed very good-tempered, Fitzpatrick, 


N | . 
who longed for nothing ſo much as getting 


rid for ever of young Miſs, formed the noble 


reſolution of offering her to Jaſon with five 
hundred pounds, provided he enſured him all 
his intereſt, The offer was 1a y accepted. 


Five hundred pounds, and to oc ihe huſband 


of Mr. Fitzpatrick's ward, was a. propoſal. 
teeming. with advantages; and. Miriam had: 


been ſummoned by her guardian to be made 


acquainted with ihe good fortune that awaited. 


4 


„ her. 
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her. Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick were wait- 
ing her appearance. Miriam could ſcarcely 
approach them, ſo much had the dread of 
what ſhe was to hear intimidated her. Mrs. 
_ Fitzpatrick, ſeeing her diſtreſs, bade her fit 
down.—< Aye, do, Merry, do, and hear 
what I have to tell you.“ 

Fitzpatrick had been ſtudying his opening 
ſpeech the whole morning, and he now, with 


great affected ſolemnity taking her hand, 


began.—“ My dear Merry, you know the | 


kindneſs I've ever treated you with, the 
care I've taken of you ever ſince you were- 
a little thing ; you know that you were taken 
by me merely on charitable motives,” 

© J have heard it often!” ſighed out 
Miriam in a low voice. He continued— 


cc Many people wondered at my behaviour; 


but I reſolved, though you were not related 


0 
6 


to me, to maintain you. I gave you a good 


227 


education, for my ſiſter 
« Was the moſt worthy of women,” cried 


Miriam, emphatically. 


She was a very good woman, a very 


good woman; but, however, that's neither 
here nor there: I am now coming to the 
point—a good huſband, and a good com- 
fortable ſettlement in life, is the firſt thing 
tor a young woman to think of; and if ſhe 
does not think of it herſelf, it is the kindeſt 
part of her friends to think of, and to ſettle 
it for her. Now Mrs. Fitzpatrick, ſhe 
knows the pains I have been raking in this. 
reſpect for you; and my friend Mr. Jaſon, 
will, I am ſure, make you a very good and 
rery comfortable huſband; for he ſeems 
mighty good-natured, and, to be a ſober, 
quiet man. He is not one of your wilhy- 
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waſhy, fine bucks he's a good ſober country 
gentleman; he has got a pretty little houſe 
ia X 


miſed to give you five hundred pounds the 


tidily furniſhed ; and I have pro- 


day that you become his wife, which we 
have fixed for this day fortnight. 

cc Sir!“ cried Miriam, riſing from ; 0 

feat, ber heart beating as if it would burſt 
her ſide, © is it poſſible you can be ſerious?” 

To be ſure, to be ſure! What, you 
are ſo 5 1 warrant, that you can't 
credit it. 

« Overjoyed !” ſaid Miriam; © Oh good 
Heavens! when ſhall I have cauſe to be 
overjoyed? Mrs. Fitzpatrick, pray look at 
me, pray tell me that my ſenſes have de- 


ceived me, or that my guardian trifles with. 


my feelings,” 


U 
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« You trifle with his, I think,” faid Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick ; © but you will foon ſee the 


comtort which Mr. * has kindly 


been procuring you.” 


6 Good God! “ ſaid Miriam, is it poſ- 
ble that a woman, with elegant ideas like 
your's, can for a moment ſuppole that I can 
experience comfort in ſuch a fituation ? Ah! 
Madam, you jet.” | 

« No, on my honour, child ; my elegant 
ideas would give way when an opportunity 
offered for embracing independence; indeed 
they did,“ ſaid ſhe, lowering her voice, and 
glancing at Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

« What is all this, what is all this? Why, 
Merry, why, child, you can't be ſerious! No, 
no, you can't, you can't. Here, look here, 
I will give you this ten pound bill to buy 


wedding clothes. You can get every thing 


933 


you hke at Y 
_ Oh: 
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« Oh Sir!” cried the ſobbing Miriam, 


ce keep your bill ; for, alas! I can never be 


the wife of Jaſon.“ 
Never be his wife —fine words truly\! 
Here, here, take your bill; look it over and 
over. Take it I ſay,” in a voice which faid, 
e will be obeyed.” - 

Miriam tremblingly held it in her hand. 

« Put it in your pocket I ſay. What a 
fuls is here! Is this your gratitude ? Do you 
forget who keeps you from ſtarving ?” | 

« No,” cried Miriam, with ſpirit, “ that 
is impoſſible; but would it not have been 
better to have let me perith in iafancy ere 
I chad awakened to reaſon or reflection, 

than thus to condemn me to endleſs miſery 2?” 
„ Put that bill in your pocket, Miſs 
Ingratitude,” cried Fitzpatrick, ftorming 
with paſſion, © and dare to ſay another 


word 
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ling this very day fortnight to become Mrs. 
Jaſon. Not a word more, but dare to diſ- 
obey me !” and he left the room. His Lady 
was following. 

« Oh Madam, hear, in pity hear me!“ 


cried Miriam, falling on her knees, 


« No, on my word, I cannot talk to a 


romantic girl, headſtrong and ſelf- willed, 
blind to her own intereſt; fo good by 
till you are come to your reaſon, at leaſt till 
you have a lucid interval; but, for God's 
fake, don't come with your tragedy coun- 


tenance at dinner, unleſs indeed you have a 


mind to intereſt Mortimer and my brother 


for your hapleſs fate; they will help you 


to forget your cruel fortune I dare fay;” and 


with great Yang froid Mrs, Fitzpatrick then 


made her exit, 


word to me! Get yourſelf ready and wil- 


Miriam, 
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Miriam could ſcarcely creep up ſtairs; but 


having reached her room, ſhe gave way to 


all the anguiſh of her foul :—not a gleam 


appeared to cheer or to afford her one hope 


of a change in her ſituation ; and ſhe threw 
herſelf on her bed in a ſtate of acute ſorrow, 
which ſo indiſpoſed her already ailing frame, 
that ſhe could not move from her chamber; 
and when a ſervant informed her that dinner 
was ſerved, ſhe ſent word that ſhe was indiſ- 
poſed, and could: not come down, but de- 
ſired that Joanna might be ſent to her. That 
faithful creature, her only friend in the large 


family, no ſooner felt her burning fore- 


lead, her throbbing temples, her agitated 


pulſe, than ſhe adviſed her to get into bed.— 


«© I will make you ſome whey,” ſaid ſhe, 


c and warm your bed, for you have caught 


a. cold chill,” b 


& Would 
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© Would that it were the cold chill of 
death!” : 

% Oh fie, Mils, fie, don't ſay fo! Iam 
ſure you've no cauſe to wiſh for death; tis 
wicked, Miſs, indeed 'tis: and I hard our 
parſon ſay ſo once.” 
« Ah, good Joanna! it is wicked,” ſaid 
Miriam; © but God will forgive me truſt, 

for I know not what I ſay,” 
« Oh dear! Oh dear!” cried Joanna, 
with hfted hands, as ſhe aſſiſted our heroine 
to undreſs ; which having donc, and admi- 
niſtered to her a baſon of whey, ſhe left her, 
promiſing to look in on her again ſoon. 
The diſorder of Miriam increaſed rapidly. 
No longer could ſhe revolve on her ſitua- 
tion; no longer could ſhe feel its griefs ; 
her head grew light, her reaſon wandered, 
and at length wholly forſook its ſeat, 

«© Ob, 
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© Oh good God!” cried Joanna. © Poor 
young creature, what ſhall J do for you?“ 

« Liſten to the roaring waves!” cried 
Miriam, riſing up in her bed; “ they roll 


over my head,” 


ce Lord! my dear Miß Merry, what do 
you mean? Why, my dear young Lady, don't 
you know where you are?“ 
Full well 1 know,” cried Miriam, 
emphatically. Oh that rock! look how 
it pierces my breaſt ; feel how it gores my 


ſide ! There too 1s the precipice—and now 


he falls, and now he's gone for ever !” - 


«© Who, my dear Miſs Merry? Pray be 
calm, and look at old Joanna, who would 
do any thing to make you happy“ 

« Happy!“ ſaid ſhe, Oh Mrs, Fitz- 
patrick ! how can you talk of happineſs ?” 


* 
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I will ſend Mrs. Fitzpatrick to you,” 
cried Joanna, 

« Oh no! ſhe will throw me down the 
precipice, and I ſhall never, never riſc again! 
Mrs. Stafford top, ſhe won't ſpeak to me. 
Well, never mind, the rock is hard; tis a 
oreat deal harder than my heart, and it will 
ſoon pierce it through.” 

« Lord! Lord! how malancholy,” ſaid 
Joanna, (<1 do believe as 'tis a franzy 
faver 5 


23 


and leaving the room, ſhe went into 
the ſervants' hall, to report her opinion 
to them, and to beg that one of them 
would go into the parlour, and acquaint the 
family. But the ſervants were enjoying their 
dinner, and did not liſten to the ſimple- 
hearted Joanna, who, after waiting till her 
patience was exhauſted, turned out of the 
hall in a hurry, and 1 in her white round-eared 


lawn 
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lawn cap, and blue linſey-woolſey gown, 
with checkered apron, ſhe ran into the 
dining - room, where, awed by the preſence of 


the company, ſhe for a moment ſtood con- 


fuſed and ſilent, 
« For God's fake who are you?“ ſaid 
Mrs. * Fitzpatrick, who had never ſeen 


her but once before; © and what is your 
buſineſs ?” 5 


« What d'ye want, Joanna ?” ſaid Fitz- 


patrick. : 

Oh your Honour! Oh your Honour's 
Lady ! here's a fad to do, or I ſhould not 
have made ſo bold, I went into the ſer- 


vants' hall, but I believe there's a parcel 


of ſavages there, for they wouldn't hearken 
to me.” * 
What is it ?? cried Mrs, Fitzpatrick, 
haſtily, as if teazed by her ſtory, 
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I aſk pardon, your Honour's Lady, for 
my boldneſs in appearing before you; but 
indeed *twould melt a heart of ſtone poor 
dear young ſoul, poor innocent young crea- 
ture, poor, poor Miſs Merry!“ 
Henry Stafford roſe from his ſeat, and 
advanced towards her. 
What is it? eried : 
peeviſhly. | 
« Oh your Honour, poor Miſs Merry is 
taken with a franzy faver /” 
Who ' cried Henry Stafford. 


e Lord help you, don't liſten to her 
nonſenſe!“ ſaid Mrs. Fitzpatrick. The 


girl's head has been turned long enough, and 
now ſhe has ſet this old woman raving.“ 


« Good Heavens! ſiſter, how can you 
talk ſo unfeelingly?“ | 


<< Oh | 
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Oh my gallant brother, my ſex's cham- 


pion, becauſe I ſee into this artifice; I 


am aware of the ſhallow deception. Fitz- 
patrick and myſelf had a little converſation 
with the young lady this morning, and ſhe 
was rather averſe as to receiving a little 
advice from us relative to her future conduct, 
ſo this farce is exhibited.” 

« Oh my Lady | your Honour's Lady!“ 
cried , Joanna, © ſhe is a very pittice objec 
indeed, and a doctor muſt come to her” 

« Well, well, then let her have a doctor,“ 
ſald Mrs. Fitzpatrick, * and there's an end 
of the matter.“ | 

Joanna made her humble curtſics, and 


trotted away to tell one of the men to go 


for a doctor immediately; but recollecting. 


that they might not make the haſte which 
was requiſite, ſhe hurried to the ſtable-yard 


to 


honed — fro 
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to defire Joſeph to go. Joanna's reaſoning 
was as {ound at this inſtant as that of the mot 
ſubtle caſuiſt.— He loves her,” cried ſhe ; 
© my old Joſeph loves her, and there is no 
fear of his ſpeed,” 

Joſeph waited not to enquire of the 


groom which. horſe he ſhould take, but hur- 
ned off to * 


on a full gallop. 

Poor Miriam continued raving for ſome 
hours, when a cold ſhiver ſeized her whole 
frame ; her teeth chattered in her head. She 
heaved a deep ſigh, and ſaying—*<© Oh 'tis 
very, very cold !” remained 1n a torpid and 
benumbed ſtate till the apothecary arrived. 

Mr. Williams, after feeling the pulſe of 
his fair patient, thought 1t neceſſary to bleed 
her; and ordering her ſome draughts, and 
giving a ſtrict charge for her to be kept 


quiet, 
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quiet, he left the room. In the gallery, 


pacing it with anxious ſteps, he met a gen- de 
tleman, who in an eager voice ſaid “ Pray, 1 
Sir, how do you find Miſs St. Ledger?“ 

« She is very much indiſpoſed, Sir,” Gif 
anſwered Mr. Williams. © Her mind ap- 
pears to me to have ſuffered acutely, and to bel 
have affected her whole frame. At preſent unb 
ſhe is more compoſed. I have taken b n 
ſome blood, and I truſt ſhall ata | If 
lower her fever before morning. c 
Mr. Williams bowed, and was "IM le 

= | his leave, when the gentleman pulled him wor 
by the button, ſaying, while he put a guinea W [3 

into his hand, with a faltering and unſteady ce 
voice “ Pray do you—is there do you obje 
ſuſpect any any danger of her life?“ 1 h. 

have 


6 No, 
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« No, I hope not, I truſt not; but, my 
dear Sir, we can anſwer for nothing the 


turns of a diſorder like this Fe 


ec Oh! take care what you ſay. Don't 
diſtract me with a dene 

« We have youth on our ſide, Sir, and I 
believe the diſorder has to cope with an 
unbroken conſtitution; but indeed, Sir, there 
s no occaſion for this: 1 will do my duty— 
1 will uſe every exertion.” * | 

6 Put it in your pocket, Sir, returned 
tne gentleman, © One word, one ſingle 
word more—would a FERN be necel- 
ary ?“ | 

« Why, to that, Sir, I of courſe cannot 
object,“ ſaid the candid apothecary ; * but 
have ſtudied this diſorder, and hitherto 


have been pretty ſucceſsful.” 
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« My friend, I rely on you,” cried the Ml 1] 
gentleman, graſping his hand. My peace li 
of mind—my all is at ſtake ; but be ſilent I ac 
on this ſubject.“ 


Williams emphatically laid the head of M nc 


his cane on his lips, and bowing, went down ge 
ſtairs. th 


Joanna, the watchful, the attentive, the M hi 
aſſiduous Joanna, for three days and three hi 
nights never quitted the bedſide of Miriam; ¶ ve 
it was then ſhe experienced the force of 

humble attachment. Mrs. Stafford, ſhe whol M 
had profeſſed herſelf the friend of Miriam, I vis 
contented herſelf with making enquiries for de: 
her at the door of her apartment, as ſhe en. 


feared to enter leſt ſhe ſhould catch the fever. 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick's dread of it was ſo 
oreat, that ſhe did not venture into the 
paſſage which led to it; and to the care of 

| the 
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the untutored Joanna did Miriam owe that 
like which ſhe knew not how to appreciate 


according to its value, 

At the end of five days Mr, Williams pro- 
nounced his patient out of danger ; and the 
gentleman, who had conſtantly met him in 
the gallery, as he heartily ſhook hands with 
him, forced into them a ſubſtantial token of 
his eſteem, although it was conveyed in a 
very unſubſtantial piece of paper. 

” Weak and enfeebled as was the body of 
Miriam, yet was her mind again active and 
vigorous ; and as in her chamber ſhe pon- 


dered over her ſituation, ſhe reſolved to 


encounter any perſecution, to bear any ill 
ver. rather than become the wife of Jaſon; for 
5 o that her guardian would give up his ſcheme 
the ſhe did not expect, neither that he would 
e ol believe her illneſs had procee ded from the 


the K 2 agitation 
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agitation of her mind, which ſhe herſelf firmly 


believed to have been the caſe ; but conſcious 


that at preſent ſhe was not equal to exer- 


tion, ſhe determined that till ſhe felt herſelf 


in a perfect ſtate of renovation, ſhe would 
rather diſſimulate, and in appearance acquieſce 
with her guardian, than by continued agi- 
tation retard her ſlowly amending health. 

« Has not Mr. Fitzpatrick been in my 
chamber during my confinement, Joanna?” 
aſked Miriam. 

« Oh!” ſaid Joanna, lifting her hands and 
eyes, not he. Afraid of the Fader too, I 
ſuppoſe with the reſt of em; but come, 
Miſs, keep a good heart, your Joanna wasn't 
afraid.“ 

I know it, I know it, good and worthy 
woman !” ſaid Miriam. 

« Ah, Miſs, and there was another that 


—— — 
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re What ?” ſaid Miriam. 
cc Ah, Miſs! my Lady and my Lady's 


brother be no more alike than you and me, 


and that can't be much of a likeneſs, can it, 


Miſs ?—Oh I believe 'twas twenty times a day 
that, as I was fitting here, Miſs, I ſhould 
hear a little tap, juſt ſo; and when Fcame to 
tne door he would ſay (and he would look 


up in my face ſo earneſt ) © Is the better 7” 


And then he would look ſo ſad, and heave 


ſuch ſighs, if I ſaid No.“ Ah, Miſs, he's 


very good-natured and friendly !” 
© Who?” ſaid Miriam, 


« Young Mr. Stafford, Miſs. And do 


you know, Miſs, that I do think he's very 
much like the gentleman who ſlept here that 


night; and *tis plain that 'tis ſo, for my old 


J oleph thinks ſo too.” 
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« He is like him certainly,” ſaid Miriam, 
' who felt many pleaſant ſenſations about her 
heart at the undeſigning communications of 
Joanna.—“ Ah!” thought ſhe, © I will not 
contemplate the dark ſide of thy character; 
1 no, Stafford, I will think only of that feeling 
of compaſſion which induced thee to enquire 
for the ſuffering, the almoſt forgotten 
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CHAP, XII. 


An theſe green days, reviving ſickneſs lifts its languid hæad, 
« Life flows afreſh, and young-ey'd health exalts 
« The whole creation round,” 


THOMSON, 


ST ILL did Miriam confine herſelf to her 
chamber, and ſhe hoped the longer that ſhe 
ſecluded herſelf, the longer ſhe ſhould ward 
off the day of renewed perſecution. The 
pleaſant month of May was arrived ; the 
trees had already put forth their buds ; the 


birds carolled in the air, which was become 
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mellow and pleaſant. The illneſs of Miriam 
had afforded her time for reflection; and 
inſtead of repining at the divine diſpenſa- 
tions, ſhe felt her heart dilated with gratitude 
for her ſudden reſtoration from the bed of 
ſickneſs. Suppoſing the family were taking 
their uſual morning rides, ſhe ventured to 
breathe the genial air of ſpring in the garden, 
She. had taken ſeveral turns on the graſſy 
walks, when feeling herſelf fatigued, ſhe 
. walked towards an old and almoſt dilapidated 
ſummer-houſe, intending there to reſt her- 
ſelf. She had ſcarcely ſeated herſelf on an 
old chair, which had been once painted 
green, when a folded bit of paper caught 
her eye, She took it up. She ſaw ſome 
words written on it, and, little imagining 


their import, ſhe read as follows 


ce You 
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« You accuſe me of cruelty, Mr. Mor- 
timer; I admire your aſſurance. Did 1 


ever give you reaſon to expect that I meant 


any thing beſides mere badinage £ However, 


Il. *19 . 
vill give you your due; you have of late 
y 5 
been pretty attentive. Fitzpatrick goes to 
1C | PS ; a 
Y—— to-morrow. My wiſe uncle is going 
ed , 5 | 
to take his pretty idiot to fee ſome quality 
is | : | 
charnel-houſe, or ſome great burial-place 
an . : 1 
in the neighbourhood. May be I may find 
ed EE Eo G | 
, a leiſure hour for hearing your ſuit. 
Int . 
2 
3 « Your's as you behave yourſelf, 
. « Lovisa FIT z PATRICE.“ 
© a | | 
« My God!” fighed Miriam, * and 
ou 


toes ſuch depravity, ſuch turpitude exiſt ? 
Oh, the more I ſee of ſociety, of poliſhed 


K 5 ſociety, 
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ſociety, the more do I ſhudder at its wick- 


I, 


edneſs 

The door opened as ſhe had whiſpered 
this reflection to herſelf, and Mortimer 
entered. He ſtarted at beholding her ; his 
, confuſion was apparent, yet he advanced, 
and took her hand which ſtill held the 
paper.— How I rejoice at again ſeeing 
Miſs St. Ledger in a ſtate of convaleſcence ! 


Oh tell me you are better, for your coun- 


tenance ſtill exhibits the traces of ſickneſs.” 

At that moment he caſt his eyes on' the 
paper; it trembled in the hand of Miriam 
as ſhe witneſſed his guilty perturbation.— 
«] rejoice alſo,” ſaid ſhe, in an agitated 
tone of voice, © that I have an opportunity 
of delivering this into the hands of Mr. 
Mortimer ; it might have fallen into others, 
from whence he might not ſo eaſily have 


gained 
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gained it. I was perfectly unſuſpicious of 
its nature, or elſe JI would not have hurt 
my own feelings by ſuch a peruſal.” 

Mortimer took the paper, looked like a 
condemned criminal, and for ſome minutes 
was unable to ſpeak. —** You are always 


like yourſelf, an angel in thought, word, 


and deed,” cried he, with emphaſis. © Never 


will I forget this charming conduct,“ and he 


took her hand, and preſſed it with vehemence 


to his lips. 


« Neither this language nor this beha- 
viour,” ſaid Miriam, as ſhe withdrew her 
hand, „can be pleaſing to me, Mr. Mor- 
timer. My fituation is too well known, and 
on that you preſume to treat me with this 
unbecoming freedom.” 

No, on my honour, my ſacred honour,” 
exclaimed he, © I revere, I reſpect you: I 
KY think 


| 
1 

* 
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think you one of the moſt amiable of 


women.” 

« What is your - honour, your facred 
honour ?” aſked Miriam, with cool ſeverity. 
« What is the honour of him, who, while 
receiving favours—who, while on terms of 
intimacy—who, while an inmate in the houſe 
of him whom he calls friend, is privately 
ſtabbing at his peace, is undermining his 
happineſs, is plotting the everlaſting ruin of 
his wife ! Well may you look awed. Little 
cid you expect to hear ſuch ſerious truths, ſuch 
awful language from me, Mr. Mortimer 
as little do I expect that you will attend to 
it; but there is an openneſs about your 
manner, a candourin your general ſentiments, 
which have always intereſted me for you: and 
I now feel irreſiſtibly impelled to ſpeak to 
you, to warn you of that deſtruction which 


15 
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aſide from. I dare deſpiſe the cuſtoms of 


the world, and, in defiance of . my youth 


and my ſex, I dare tell you how deeply you 


are plunging in guilt !” | 

Mortimer roſe from the chair, and walk- 
ing to the other fide of the ſummer-houſe, he 
flung himſelf in the window ſeat, reſting his 
head upon his hands, 


«© The tendency of modern education, 


the laxity of its principles, the latitude 


which it gives to youth, have early contami- 
nated your morals. ' You are hurried on in 
the vortex of diſſipation and licentiouſneſs, 
and you do not give yourſelf time to reflect. 
Did you ſtop, did you conſider a moment, 


you would turn back with horror from each 


guilty purſuit; but no, you ruſh madly on, 
and your career 1s deſtructive to yourſelf, and 


ſpreads 


is impending, but which you may yet turn 
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ſpreads its baneful tendency around a wide 
circle. Example, an example like your's, 


is followed, and many perhaps may owe 


their ruin to you, on whom you may never 


have beſtowed a thought; but when you ar 
ſeen univerſally careſſed and courted, and 
at the ſame time known to be diſſipated and 
licentious, will not young men, who have 


not half your virtues, dare to imitate and outdo 


you in vice, aſſured that they will ſtill hold 


their places in faſhionable ſociety, becauſe 
Mortimer does his But the day of retri- 
bution will come, though late, and the de- 
ſpairing, the horror- ſtricken Mortimer, he 
who in the gay heyday of youth was admired, 
courted, applauded, and followed, will then, 
in the hours of ſickneſs, old age, pain, and 
miſery, a ſolitary, an iſolated being, be ever 
' tormented by the pangs of a guilty con- 


ſcience,” 


& Oh, 


«© Oh, for God's ſake, let me hear no 


more! Oh Miſs St. Ledger, I know, I feel 


the truth of every word you utter !” 

«© Would that I could believe you!“ 
cried ſhe, with energy. © Would that I 
could be aſſured it would be beneficial to 
you!“ 

« It muſt, it ſhall,” cried he; © but Oh 
lovely and beloved monitor ! let me, while 
oratefully I bow the knee for kindneſs, for 
counſel, which I here ſwear ſhall not be 
thrown away, let me aſk if I can aſſiſt you 
in any way, in any form or ſhape, if I can 
lighten the ills which you yourſelf, all perfect 
as you are, have to bear in this houſe !” 

« No,” exclaimed Miriam, © the inhu- 
manity of Mrs. Fitzpatrick's conduct to- 
wards me paſſes unheeded ; for I deſpiſe it, 
when, had I the ſlighteſt regard for her, it 


; | would 
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would ume me—1 owe her not the ſmalleſt 
obligation. My mind is free : I have never 


ſtooped to conciliate her favour, ana I will 


never ſubmit to her unjuſt controul. But of 
this enough; I muſt return to the houſe, 


for this is the firſt time I have ventured . 


out of doors. Farewel, Mr. Mortimer!“ 
«© May Heaven for ever bleſs you!“ ex- 


claimed he, fervently. © T ſhall never for- 


get you, never ceaſe to wiſh for your hap- 


pineſs. Oh that you would let me try to 
contribute to it this night, this very night ! 


I would ſpeak to my uncle ; I would brave 


(93 


« Pray, Sir,” ſaid Miriam, calmly, © re- 
flect on what you are ſaying the impetuoſity 
of the moment hurries you on ; but I can- 
not be detained longer, for I already feel 
weak and weary, My beſt wiſhes attend 


you!“ 


t 
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1”, 


you!“ and with as much haſte as ſhe could 
uſe, ſhe walked to the houſe, | 

Miriam had ſat ruminating on her con- 
verſation with Mortimer ſome time, when 


ſhe received the following note 


© MISS ST. LEDGER, 


« Mr. Fitzpatrick deſires me to tell you, 
that hearing you are enough recovered to 
have ſpent the whole of this morning in the 
garden, he expects you in his ſtudy to- 
morrow morning at ten, as Mr, : Jaſon is 


coming over at that hour from Y pur- 
poſely to have an early day in the enſuing 
week fixed for your nuptials with him. Ac- 
cept my congratulations on your recovery. 


© LOUISA FITZPATRICK.” 


This 
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This note operated like a thunderbolt on 
the mind of our heroine.— What,“ cried 
ſhe, © 1s there no reſpite allowed to a crea- 
ture juſt raiſed from the bed of ſickneſs ? Is 
there no feeling, no pity left in the breaſt of 
my guardian, or his cruel, cruel wife | Diſ- 
tracted, hopeleſs, bewildered, withbut a 
friend to adviſe, or a being to conſult, how 
can I eſcape from the evils which ſeem 
opening before me ?--Eſcape !” repeated ſhe, 


« Ah what a word! it opens to me a thou- 


ſand difficulties ! No, I muſt ſtay and wait 


coolly, to hear what, perhaps, will again 
irritate my feeble nerves, and drive me to 
madneſs !” 

Miriam fat till Joanna brought her dinner, 
reſting her head upon her hand without being 


able to forget the word eſcape, which ſhe 


ſeemed to have prophetically uttered. — 


Having 


— 


the 


- 
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Having taſted her little morſel, ſhe deſired 
Joanna to leave her to get her own dinner, 
and ſhe would try to take a little ſleep ; but 
throwing herſelf on her bed, her thoughts 
prevented repoſe. The moft feaſible plan 
of eſcaping from the Caſtle was revolved 
on; and ſhe had almoſt determined on making 
an attempt, when Stafford, the Stafford who 
had ſo anxiouſly awaited the progreſs of her 
illneſs, ſtarted up before her mind's eye.— 
© Why ſhould I think of him? He is artful 
and deſigning ; Mortimer, open and candid, 
is by far the worthieſt character.“ 

Then recollecting the recent proof which 
ſne had had of Mrs. Fitzpatrick's depravity, 
ſhe claſped her hands together, ſaying— 
{© I will go—I will leave this deteſted houſe 
of intrigue; and the ſame Providence will 
watch me, will ſhelter me in a wide world, 
that has hitherto never forſaken me !” 

To 


\ 
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To make a confidante of Joanna was the 
firſt ſtep ſhe meant to ſet about; and her 
ſanguine mind, eagerly bent on the execu- 
tion of her project, could not reſt till ſhe 
again ſaw her humble friend. —The day 
was faſt cloſing in, and Miriam could ſcarcely 
ſee acroſs her little chamber ; yet Joanna 
came not, for hoping her young Lady was 
really aſleep, that good creature feared 
diſturbing her. Reſtleſs and uneaſy, Miriam 


could bear her own thoughts and her impatience 


no longer ; but groping her way down ſtairs 
to the great hall, was proceeding to the 
houſekeeper's room, where ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe 
ſhould find her. As ſhe paſſed the dining- 
room door ſhe ſaw a light again emitted 
from it. The gentlemen ſhe knew were 


in the parlour; and recolle&ing that ſhe 
might there gain a light, recollecting too 
| that 


0 


al 
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that that was the place where ſhe had laſt 
ſeen Henry Stafford, ſhe reſolved to enter. 
The door was half cloſed; her heart beat, 
her limbs trembled violently—ſhe ſtopped, 
but conquering her emotions, proceeded and 
entered, Her ſtep was ſoft ; it was unheard. 
She quickly retired, but the ſcene ſhe had 
witneſſed had almoſt bereft her of motion. 
She tottered to the bottom of the ſtaircaſe, 
and graſped a baluſtrade ; but ſoon her 
feeble ſtrength gave way, and ſhe ſunk on 
the ſtairs in a fainting fit, where ſhe re- 
mained till diſcovered by one of the ſer- 
vants, who informing Joanna, ſhe was pre- 
ſently conveyed to her chamber, amidſt the 
lack-a-days and exclamations of her nurſe. 

The wiſh of getting away from the Caſtle 


was now conſiderably augmented, and Miriam 


reſolved on attempting to bring over Joanna 


to 
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to her ſcheme; but as her recent illneſs 
would be urged againſt it, and in particular 
her late evident weakneſs, ſhe began by 
attacking her feelings. —* Joanna,” ſaid 
ſhe, © my good.Joanna,” taking her hand, 
and preſſing it between her's, I owe you 
my life !” 

«© No, no,” ſaid Joanna, ſobbing ; “ that 
is God's gracious goodneſs.” 

c Well, but you were his gracious in- 
ſtrument. Hear what I have to ſay. Oh 
Joanna ! would you like to ſee me again 
bereft of my ſenſes—to ſee ——” | 
ce No, Lord help me ! I hope ——— 


E Well, then I muſt tell you how you 


may prevent it.“ 

Miriam then communicated her confe- 
rence with her guardian, on the morning 
which preceded her illneſs; mentioned the 

| note 
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note which ſhe had that morning received 


from Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the horror ſhe felt 
at again encountering, in her weak ſtate, ſuch 
a ſcene, and her determination to leave the 
Caſtle that very night. It was a long time 
before ſhe could prevail on Joanna to aſſiſt, 
or that ſhe could perſuade her that ſhe was 
ſtrong enough for the undertaking ; and 
when ſhe at laſt complied, ſhe was not con- 
vinced that ſhe was doing right: it was her 


love, not her will, which conſented. 


\ 
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CHAP. XIII. 


/ 


e The world was all before her, where to chufe 
« Her place of reſt 3 and Providence her guide.“ 


MILTON, 


IT was near nine o'clock when Joanna 


quitted the room to ſee for Joſeph, wha 


ſhe promiſed ſhould be ready with a horſe at 
the terrace-gate by ten o'clock, as Miriam 


would not unneceſſarily. endanger her health 
by travelling later than ſhe could poſlibly 
avoid, It was her intention to be taken to 
B 


„a market town, about fourteen miles 
off, 
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F, ſituate in the county of Devonſhire ; 
tom thence ſhe had heard ſtage-coaches 
rent almoſt every day to Exeter, and when 
rived in that city, ſhe ſhould conſider her- 
elt out of the reach of danger, and be able 
v reflect on ſome means of providing for 


ker future maintenance.— I am going,” 


med ſhe, © unknown and unfriended, volun- 


urily to caſt myſelf on a wide world; but 
hou, Oh God! who ſeeſt, who knoweſt 


he rectitude of my intentions, who ſeeſt 


bat I prefer earning my daily bread to re- 
tivxing the bounty of thoſe who would con- 
roul my every thought, and make me act 
n defiance of my conſcience, thou, Oh 
teavenly Providence! will aſſiſt me, for on 


hee I rely.“ 


art of Miriam, the tears flowed faſt down 


_— L .- Nor 


As this ejaculation was put up from the 
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her cheeks ; yet haſtily wiping them off, 
ſhe ſet about packing a ſmall portmanteau 
of neceſſary apparel, which Joanna had ſaid 
Joſeph could carry before him. What ſatiſ- 
faction did ſhe now feel from having in her 
poſſeſſion the ten pound note of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick ! Without that ſhe could not have 
attempted her elopement.— It is the laſt 
favour 1 ſhall ever receive from him,” 
thouglit ſhe ; « he little knows of how much 
comfort my acceptance of it is now pro- 
ductive.“ | | 

At ten o'clock Joanna came. She kiſſed 
the hands, ſhe claſped the knees of her 
young charge; ſhe called down all the good 
angels to witneſs how unwillingly ſhe let her 
go, till at laſt, fearful that Joſeph might be 

diſcovered, ſhe haſtily caught up the port- 


manteau, threw a red whittle of her own over 


the 


—— 


— 
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the brown riding-habit of Miriam, and 
flently ſupported her unſteady ſteps through 
numerous narrow paſſages, and ſeveral {mall 
paved courtways, till they had gained a door 
which led into the garden ; and crofling the 
graſſy walks, now wet with dew, they at 
length reached the terrace-gate. Joſeph, 
on his ſteed, awaited their arrival, Miriam 
flung herſelf one moment into the arms of 
Joanna, then bent her knee to the earth, 
and lifting her hands to Heaven, ſilently 
implored a bleſſing on her journey, and, 
with the aſſiſtance of her humble friend, 
was ſoon mounted behind Joſeph, and carried 
ſuiftly over the graſſy turf. 

My young readers may by this time be 
curious to know what our youthful traveller had 
ſeen in the dining- room at the Caſtle, which 
had ſo diſturbed her, and which had ren- 
dered her ſo doubly anxious to quit the houſe. 

L 2 She 
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She had ſcen Mrs. Stafford Jeaning on the 


arm of a chair, apparently in much agita- 
tion. . Her ſighs were loud and frequent. A 
cambrick handkerchief was held over her 
face ; one hand ſhe was moving in a manner 
which ſaid “ No, I cannot receive it.“ 
She had ſeen Henry Stafford ſtanding before 
her, endeavouring to put in it a miniature 
picture, Miriam had not a doubt of its 
. being his own. She ſaw indeed only that it 


was a miniature ſet in gold; but whoſe 


picture could Henry Stafford with to force 


into the keeping of any one, except his own ? 
His emotions were ſo great, that he heard 
not the light ſtep of Miriam ; his head was 
averted from the door, and the whole coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Stafford was veiled. 
Miriam waited not to obſerve or comment 


upon this ſcene ; ſhe turned quickly away, 


and 
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and her ſubſequent indiſpoſition has already 
been related. 85 | 


It was long after twelve when our heroine 


reached B——, Joſeph was obliged to re- 
turn, late as it was, that his abſence might 
not be marked, or the horſe enquired for 
by the groom. Joanna had promiſed to 
watch his coming, and to let him in; and 
having ſcen Miriam ſafely lodged in the beſt 
inn 1n the place, received her grate ful thanks 
for his aſſiſtance, refuſed her offer of reward, 
deſired her to let his Joanna hear of her ſome 
time or other, and taking the folded whittle, 
he left Miriam to herſelf, and to her own 
reflections. 

« J am now really alone in the world,” 
cried ſhe ; © and inftead of giving way to 
fooliſh feelings of deſpondency, I mult exert 
all my faculties to think and act for myſelt.” 


% 
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Ringing the bell, therefore, ſhe enquired 
at what hour the Exeter coach proceeded 
in the morning, and whether it was full, 
To her great joy, ſhe heard that there was 
a place vacant, and that the hour of its ſet- 
ting out was at five in the morning. Miriam 
immediately ſecured her place, and deſired 
to be ſhewn to her bed-chamber, convinced 
that ſhe ought, if poſſible, to gain ſome 
ſleep, in order to recruit her tired frame, 


and to enable her to encounter the fatigue 


of the enſuing day. Her head was giddy, 


her limbs ached from the unpleaſant move- 
ment of the horſe, which ſhe was unaccuſ- 
tomed to; but ſhe ſoon fell aſleep, and the 
Porter's rap alone diſturbed her tranquil 
repoſe. She was quickly arrayed, and ſoon 
ſeated with five other people in a coach, 
which could with comfort accommodate only 
four, 


« All 
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« All the way to Exon, Miſs ?” was the 
queſtion of a fat, portly man who ſat oppoſite 
to her. The gentle and mild affirmative 
of her anſwer drew on her the eyes of the 
four other paſſengers, but her thoughts were 
abſtracted from the preſent company ; her 
black vell ſhaded her face, and ſhe was totally 
unconſcious of being an object of obſerva- 


tion, till rouſed from her reverie by the 


following converſation. 


But firſt we will deſcribe the perſons 


oo fu ; 
who were jumbled together in the ſtage. 


The fat, portly gentleman, dreſſed in a brown 
coat and ſcarlet waiſtcoat, was called Jones ; 


he was a ſhopkeeper in Exeter (or, as he 


himſelf rermed it, a merchant.) Next to him 


fat a female, whoſe ſhewy dreſs and con- 
ceited air, whoſe various geſtures and excla- 
mations ſhewed that ſhe was a perſon of no 
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little conſequence, that is, in her own opinion 


A gentleman, of about forty years of age, 


on whoſe countenance there were viſible f 
marks of feeling, and on whoſe face there * 
were traces of the deep furrows of ſuffering, & 
ſat next our heroine. At his ſide, 2 beautiful 
girl of about fourteen years of age, and 4 
oppoſite to her, a young man, who, filent and I 
reſerved, yet ſeemed to think her youth and F 
jovelincſb a fit object for contemplation. Mr. 4 
Jones was giving an account of his native 
city; his partiality perhaps exaggerated in * 
the deſcription, but he pronounced it the , 
beſt, the prettieſt, the healthieſt, the cleaneſt, | *" 
and the genteeleſt city in the world. 4 


« Here,” ſaid the gentleman, in a low 
voice :© his blooming companion, * here, 
my Henrietta, you fee the force, the preju- 

dice of local attachment, which I have been 


attempting to make you ſenſible of.” 
1 The 
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The ſweet ſmile on the young lady's roſy 
lips faid, © I underſtand you;” and Mr. 
Jones proceeded. —<© Now Mrs,—Mrs.— 
a—Mrs.—what's your name?“ 

« Miſs Davis, if you pleaſe, Sir,” laying 
a ſtreſs on the word Miſs. 

« Thank you, Miſs. Well, Miſs Davis, 
you ſhall judge for yourſelf; you will ſee 
with your own eyes in the evening.” 

« ] hope ſo indeed, Sir,” quickly re- 
torted Miſs Davis, ſmiling ; © but, dear me! 


I have paſſed through it ſeveral times, and 


never found out any thing particular : but 
pray, Sir, what men of learning have you 
here—what men of letters? Have 'you 
reading rooms, and clubs for /itterhairy peo- 
ple?“ t 

« Oh yes, Mem, we have * of them 


there circulating libraries.“ 
1 5 cop 
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« My good Sir, but they are compoſed 
of Novels I ſuppoſe ?” | 

« No, Mem : I beg your pardon, Mem ; 
but we gets the news there too, London as 
well as Exeter. I read *em myſelf moſt 
days in the week, for I've a turn for reading 
myſelf.” . | | 

« And a very pretty turn it is,“ ſaid the 
young man in a dry, ſarcaſtic tone, again 
wrapping himſelf cloſe in his great coat.— 
The young lady laughed. 

Mr. Jones anſwered “ Yes indeed, Sir, 
I find it ſo.” 

« Have you read the Puzzles of Litter- 
hater ?” ſaid Miſs Davis, drawing up her head 
majeſtically. _ 

e No, Miſs, can't ſay I have.“ 

'The young gentleman looked at Henrietta. 
She ſmiled, and turned towards her protector, 


who, 
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who, looking at Miriam, ſmiled alſo; and 
this little miſtake of Miſs Davis's had made 
four of the party more ſociable in a ſingle 
moment, than otherwiſe they might have 
been in a week. 

Miriam's natural diſpoſition was cheerful. 
she had of late had too much cauſe to be 
penſive to have remembered what cheer- 
fulneſs was; but now feeling herſelf many 
miles from the Caſtle, and pleaſed with the 
gentleman and his fair charge, who were 
particularly attentive, and pleaſing in their 
manners towards her, the long eſtranged 
ſmile once more played over her pallid fea- 
tures, and its dimpled attendants ſported 
round her mouth. _ 

« Indeed, Miſs,” faid Mr. Jones, © I 
hould like to get the book for my wife and 


daughter to read ; for when they ſet about 
L 6 their 
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their fiddle-faddles, and their gimcracks, 
card-paper Hornaments, as they call 'em, 
and their fi/lagers, and the reſt of their 
flicking works, they make a fine meſs, and 
a deuced litter too, and there's nobody 
hates a litter more than I do.“ - The young 
lady could no longer reſiſt her propenſity to 
laugh. —“ And I ſuppoſe, Miſs, this book 
as you mentioned, a litter hater, has ſome- 
thing to ſay about them there things.” 

cet treats of moſt things and moſt ſub- 
| jets, Sir,” faid Miſs Davis; © but as to 
fancy-work, there's no greater admirer, nor 
a perſon of more taſte in the fancy way 

than myſelf.” 
e ] ſhould imagine ſo,” ſaid the young 
man, with a very grave countenance, and 
much mock ſolemnity in his manner. 


But 


But 
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But I will not teaze my fair readers with 
the account of what paſſed in a ſtage-coach 
for if they have ſubſcribed three months at 
their circulating libraries, they have at leaſt 
looked into the inſide of a ſtage coach twenty 


times; for | cannot ſuppoſe that one of my 


gentle friends has really, and in proprid perſond 


been in one of theſe vulgar vehicles herſelf. 


Mr. Seymour and his Henrietta did every 
thing to amuſe our heroine. The long hills 


of Devonſhire ſeemed to her particularly 


tremendous and tireſome, and their horſes 


not being capital, they dragged on very 


ſlowly. 


As evening approached, the ſpirits, the 
courage of Miriam began to droop. The 
dread of what ſne might have to encounter, 
her friendleſs, her unprotected ſituation, all 
ſtarted up in terrible array before her. 

She 
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She ſtruggled a great while with theſe 
bitter feelings, till at length an hyſterical ſob 
forced its way, and ſhe threw herſelf back 
againſt the carriage in an agony of tears. 
«© What is the matter with you, young 
lady?“ ſaid Mr. Seymour, gently taking 
her hand. © You are ill, you are fatigued ; 
but we ſhall ſoon come to Exeter, and 
then you muſt paſs the evening with me 
and my Henrietta; and we muit endeavour 
to reſtore you to a more tranquil frame of 

mind.” YL; 
Theſe words, words of kindneſs, fo new 
to Miriam, increaſed her emotions, and 
the ſoſt tears continued to courſe down her 
cheeks; but that ſhe might not appear 
ungrateful to him who thus kindly addreſſed 
her, ſhe bent her head re ſpectſully, while 
the artleſs Henrietta, expreſſing her feelings 
in 
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in the language of nature, leaned behind 
Mr. Seymour to preſs the arm of Miriam. 
The preſſure was not unnoticed: Miriam 
returned it gratefully, and Mr. Seymour 
called her his dear Henrietta as he raiſed 
her hand to his lips. 

The day had departed when they entered 
Exeter. Mr. Jones had not light ſufficient 
to point out its beauties, and Mis Davis's 
own eyes could not diſcover its defects; 
but he was ſo pleaſed with the lady of taſte, 
that he invited her to ſup with Mrs. and 
Miſs Jones at his houſe, which ſhe aſſented 
to. The young gentleman took a polite 
leave of the party, and walked to the houſe 
of a friend; and Mr. Seymour led his two 
young eleves into the New London Inn. 

Miriam's head was giddy, her whole 
frame diſordered, and it was many minutes 


cre 
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ere ſhe could addreſs Mr. Seymour. At 
length ſhe began; bur he ſtopped her, ſaying, 
Not yet, not yet, my dear young lady. 
I have ordered our light meal early; then you 
will, I hope, be a little recovered : but my 
Henrietta and I muſt keep good hours, for 
we mean to get to Bath to-morrow night.“ 
After ſupper * Mr. Seymour took the hand 
of Miriam.—< You are unhappy,” faid he, 
in a low voice. © Tell me, candidly tell 
me, what can I do for you? There is ſome- 
thing in the turn of your countenance, in 
your manner, your voice, your air, which 
intereſts me unaccountably for you ; tell me, 
without reſerve, your preſent plans : for, if 
I gueſs rightly, you are, for the firſt time in 
your life, about to a& for yourſelf in a de- 
ceitful world. Mine is the language of 
ſincerity doubt it not; put confidence in 
5 „ 
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me; fancy me your father you ſhall find me 
your friend. You expected not this addreſs 
from a ſtranger: I can hardly account to 
myſelf for the emotions which, as it were, 
have impelled me towards you ſince accident 
this morning placed you at my ſide.“ 
Tears guſhed from the eyes of Miriam at 
this addreſs. She was about to throw herſelf 
at the feet of Mr. Seymour, but he caught 
her in his arms, while Henrietta ran to her, 
and kiſſed her cheek.—< Conquer theſe 


9 


emotions, my dear young lady,” cried he; 
« they unman me. Henrietta, my love, ſit 
down,” and he drew out his handkerchief, 
and wiped his eyes; then gently placing 
Miriam in a ſeat beſide him, he ſaid 
« Now, without reſerve, tell me if I can 


aſſiſt you.“ 


Miriam 
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Miriam eſſayed to ſpeak, but many times 


the trembling accents died on her lips. At 


length ſhe combated with ker emotions, and 
ſaid—< I am an orphan, a friendleſs, a ſoli- 
tary orphan. I never knew my parents; 1 
never heard my real name: I was left in 
infancy to the care of one who has no feel- 
ing, no principle, who thought he had a 
right to exert over me the moſt unlimited 
controul, the moſt tyrannic ſway.—I—lI 
have ſtruggled a great while ; but at length, 
laſt evening, I left him for ever, determined 
to throw myſelf on a wide world, and to 
attempt gaining a livelihood by thoſe ac- 
quirements I poſſcſs, rather than remain 
longer a dependant on one whom I cannot 
eſteem.” og 

« You are right,” ſaid Mr. Seymour; 
« you have acted as I myſelf would have 
| | done : 


pj fl © 
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done: and now hear what I have to ſay; but 


firſt tell me, what am ] to call you?“ 


6 Miriam St. Ledger; but my name is 
aſſumed— that only of Miriam belongs to 
me; that was given me at the baptiſaa 
font by my guardian.“ 

The countenance of Mr. Seymour grew 
pale. He whiſpered—< Tis ſtrange—a 
ſingular coincidence !”” But recovering him- 
ſelf, he added, in a low tone of voice—< My 
family conſiſts only of mylelf and my 
Henrietta ; but my heart is capacious enough 
to contain another. You ſhall be a ſecond 
in my affections; you ſhall be the elder 
ſiſter of Henrietta; you ſhall inſtruct her; 
and you both ſhall ſolace the lonely hours 
of him who is come, after a long eſtrange- 
ment, to viſit his natal nome, yet who has 
loſt every thing which had once the power 


f - +. 
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to render 1t a paradiſe. But of this no more, 
Think you, you ſhall be able to journey 
with us to Bath to-morrow ? My ſtate of 
health will not admit of much delay. The 
Bath waters are now thought neceſſary for 
my health. I have been eight months only 
returned to England. At firſt my phyſicians 
ſent me to. Cheltenham ; but as ſoon as 


they had got me there, I was hurried to the 


ſalubrious air of Penzance in Cornwall. Still] 


it would not do, and I am now to find in 


Bath a certain and ſpeedy remedy for all 


my ailments. Who knows, Henrietta—per- 
haps J have found it in my daughter 
Miriam; for ſo from henceforth ſhall ſhe be 
called by me.” 

ce And by me, my ſiſter Miriam,” faid 
the delighted Henrietta, ſpringing from her 
ſeat to preſs the offered hand of Mr. 
Seymour to her lips. 
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e J will not, I cannot be longer re- 


7 ſtrained, cred Miriam, flinging herſelf on 
. her knees. Here let me bow in grateful 
9 adoration to that God who hears the orphan, 
D who has raiſed me a friend 1n the hour of 
ry adverſity ; and,” continued ſhe, turning to 
1 Mr. Seymour, “let me add that I am ready 
9 to follow you, whom I will now call father, 
80 Bath, or to the extremity of the world!” 
8 The tumult of joy and of feeling had 
5 now exhauſted our poor heroine, who ſunk 
on the floor ſenſeleſs, and apparently without 
in life, Mr. Seymour had her gently removed 


to a chamber. Nothing would tempt him 
to purſue his journey the following day, 
He would not ſuffer Miriam to leave her, 
room. Henrietta by turns chatted to, 
amuſed, and embraced her father and ſiſter,” 


as ſhe called them, and the ſucceeding 


morning, 
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morning, in a poſt-chaiſe, the equally 
pleaſed and pleaſing trio travelled poſt for 
Bath. Often as the heart of Miriam dilated 
with gratitude towards her new father, did 
the deeply- felt happineſs riſe in torrents to 
her eyes; as often was the ſilent, though 
fervent, thankſgiving offered up from her 
pure. ſoul to the throne of the Moſt Higa ! 
They arrived at Bath without any accident, 
and the following day were comfortably 
ſettled in lodgings on the South Parade. 

And now, having left my heroine under 
that protection which ſhe has hitherto been a 
ſtranger to- under the protection of a man 
of feeling, benevolence, and philanthropy, 
we will, if my readers pleaſe, return to the 
Caſtle, and ſce what our young beaux ſay 


to the elopement of our young belle. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


„ What is that vice which ſtill prevails 
«© When almoſt every paſſion fails ? 
1% *Tis ſlander, and with ſhame I own 


ec The vice of human-kind alone.“ 


COTTON, 


Tar houſemaid, who had found Miriam 
in a fainting fit on the ſtairs the evening of 
her elopement, went into her chamber juſt 
as the family were aſſembling at breakfaſt . 
but on perceiving the room in the ſame 
tate as ſhe had put it on the preceding night, 

| ſhe 
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ſhe went to Joanna, and with much pertur- 
bation in her voice, and hurry in her manner, 
informed her of what ſhe had ſeen. Joanna 
lifted up her hands and eyes in ſilence, 
And as it appeared in aſtoniſhment alſo. 
„What poſſeſſed me I don't know,” 
ſaid the houſemaid; © but I had a ſtrange 
dream laſt night; and I went the firſt 
| thing into Mits's room, for d'ye know, 
Joanna, I dreamt ſhe had flung herſelf over 
the cliff.“ | | | | 
« Law! law!” ſaid Joanna, „ doar't talk 
offi” | 
Joanna had ſome cunning : ſhe wiſhed to 
revenge herſelf on her maſter and miſtreſs 
for their uſage of her dear young Lady; ſo 
ſetting up a moſt prodigious outcry, which 
reached to the breakfaſt-pariour, ſhe ſaid, 
on Mrs. Fitzpatric&'s appearing, to enquire 
the 
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he cauſe of the tumult, that * Miſs Merry 
ad never been in bed for the night, and 
at as how Suſan had dreamt ſhe had 
own herſelf over the cliff in her fran- 
icals, for as how that they had found 
er the night before lying on the ſtairs 
1a ſpeechleſs quandary.” 

Fitzpatrick's face became deep orange as 
e ſpoke. Mrs. Stafford fell into an 
ſteric fit, and Mrs. Fitzpatrick was ſilent. 
he Honourable Mr. Stafford, however, 
d ſufficient preſence of mind to enquire 
o the cauſe of their alarm; and when 
formed that Suſan's dream, and the ſpeech- 
b quandary were all on which they built 
cir preſent affright, he returned to the 
rlour, to endeavour to compoſe his Lady, 
id to learn what Mr. Fitzpatrick thought 


| his ward's diſappearance. Alderman 


TER M Caxon 
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Caxon was quietly drinking his tea, and 
eating his toaſt and butter ; but on being 
addreſſed by the Honourable Mr. Stafford 
he rang the bell, and ordered his nephey 
Mortimer, to be ſent to him.—* He ſhal 
look about for the young chit,” cried Caxon 
and he again proceeded on the toaſt an 
butter. 

« Where is Henry ?” ſaid Mr. Stafford 
ce let him allo be ſummoned. Quiet your 
ſelf pray, Mrs. Stafford; your alarm is cer 
tainly premature, for at preſent you bull 
only on the conjectures and dreams of 
filly girl. The young lady is probably takin: 
a morning walk, and Henry ſhall be ſentt 
diſcover which way ſhe 1s gone.” 

« Aye, ſo he ſhall, ſo he ſhall, Sir,” ſa 
Fitzpatrick, who eagerly. caught at the fir 
glimpſe of hope which was held out to him. 
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«© Mr. Henry Stafford's room is vacant, 


Sir,” ſaid a ſervant, who preſently returned 


to the parlour, and one of the grooms ſaw 


him croſs the park at break of day.” | 
Mr. Stafford's countenance fell; Mrs. 

Fitzpatrick's wore an air of exultation ; Mrs. 

Stafford's hyſterics were more violent than 


before, and Fitzpatrick ſat down quietly to 


breakfaſt. 


e So, Sir,” exclaimed the lady of the 
manſion, „you ſee my upright brother has 
thought fit to take off the ward of his ſiſter's 
huſband.” | 

Mrs. Stafford fell back in her chair.— 
« For God's fake don't hurry yourſelf in 
this manner, my dear Emily! The girl I 
ſaw would never do any good; and if my 
brother had not taken advantage of her par- 
tiality for him, ſome other would, for 1 


M 2 think 
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think her forwardneſs was pretty conſpi- 


cuous.“ 
« And pray, Madam, how can you fo 


clearly aſcertain my nephew's culpability ?” 


ſaid Mr. Stafford, with ſtern. ſolemnity. 
e Do you think he could ſo eaſily forget 


the precepts which I have inculcated in him 


from his youth, the family he ſprang from, 
the name he bears do you think he could 


ſo ſoon forget all the maxims of honour 


which have hitherto guided his actions, and 


caſting them away for ever, have thus in a 


moment diſgraced himſelf and his rela- 
tions?“ | 

« Oh no, I dare ſay not,” faid Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, with quickneſs. Probably he has 


or will confer the name of Stafford on the 


young lady, and by this fortunate union 


ſave both her own honour and his.” 
Mrs. 


S. 
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| Mrs. Stafford's hyſterics continued loud 
and violent. 


„ Well may this idea call forth your 
agitation, Emily,” ſaid Mr. Stafford, turning 


to his wife, © But it is impoſſible ; what, 


think you that a Stafford could thus ally 
himſelf to a beggar, a dependant of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's, a creature brought up on 
charity ? Infamous ſuggeſtion ! I indeed dhe 


had really been a St. Ledger, then 


but pray, niece, utter not your ſuſpicions 
till they amount to proofs,” 
They are to me proofs already, Sir,” 
lai) Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

« Ah!” thought Mrs. Stafford, and 


to me they are confirmations ſtrong as 


proofs of holy w_ . 


&« If Mortimer does not come ſoon, he 
will loſe his breakfaſt,” ſaid Caxon. Again 
My - he 
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he rang the bell. A ſervant appeared. — 
« Tell my nephew we have almoſt finiſhed 
our breakfaſt.” 

« Mr. Mortimer is not at home, Sir.” 

«© Not at home! What, is he eloped too?” 

«© He has not been ſeen this morning, 
Sir. His ſervant is gone with him. He 
mentioned laſt night, in the butler's room, 
that his maſter bad ordered him to be ready 
with bis curricle and horſes as ſoon as it was 
light this morning.” | 

« God bleſs me !”* ſaid Ca “e this is. 


very extraordinary very extraordinary in- 


deed ! _n 


«© Now, Madam, you will allow,” faid 
Mr. Stafford, turning to Mrs, Fitzpatrick, 


<« that at leaſt there is as great a chance of 


the young lady's being drove off in a cur- 


ricle with Ar. Mortimer, as there is of her 


having 
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having taken a ramble on foot with my 


nephew. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick's cheek fluſned into a 
deep ſcarlet ; her eyes ſought the carpet; her 
lip quivered. Mrs. Stafford ſeemed more 
compoſed ; ſhe wiped her eyes, and putting 
her handkerchief in her pocket, ſaid “ It 
is very plain that Miſs St. GO is gone 
off with Mr. Mortimer,” 

« How is it plain, Madam?“ ſaid Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, raiſing her head, and darting a 
furious glance at Mrs. Stafford, © I think 
the matter is full as much involved in 


myſtery as before, Some people are eager 


to exculpate their own favourites, and to 


impeach other people; but perhaps but 


no matter the girl is gone, and I think it 


is more natural to conclude that ſhe is 


gone with a companion, than that ſhe has 


thrown herſelf into the ſca.“ 
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« am ſure,” ſaid Caxon, © if ſhe is gone 
with my nephews he ſhall.be the worſe off; 
not a ſhilling of my property ſnall go to 
maintain a beggar girl; let me hear that he 
dares to make her his wife 1” 

« Lord! my dear Sir, don't make your- 
ſelf uneaſy,” cried Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; “ your 
nephew has more ſpirit than to do any 
ſuch thing.” 

« And pray, niece,” retorted Mr. Stafford, 
«© hy ſhould you ſuppoſe your brother 
more kkely to commit an imprudence than 
Mr. Mortimer?“ | RE 

« Ah! why ſhould he?” aſked Mrs. 
Stafford, hailily, 

« Becauſe he is ſo romantic, ſo ſuſcepti- 
ble. Mrs. Stafford, you underſtand his 
diſpoſition.” 
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Mrs. Stafford was ſilenced ; and a ſer- 
vant. then appearing to ſay that Miſs St. 
Ledger's riding dreſs was miſſing, no 
further proof was wanting of her having 
taken her flight on zerra firma, inſtead of 
plunging into the briny waves. 

Fitzpatrick fat down, and piouſly lifting 
up his hands and eyes, ſaid “ From this 


moment I waſh my hands of her. I have 


| 92 


done my duty. This is gratitude 
Caxon talked of ſetting off for London in 


purſuit of Mortimer the next day. Mrs. 


Fitzpatrick was ſilent and reſcrved; her taci- 


turnity was imputed to her anxiety for the 


fair runaway. Mrs. Stafford continued pale 


and dejected; her eyes every inſtant filled 


with tears, and ſhe vainly endeavoured to 


conceal the gnawing uneaſineſs which rankled 


at her heart. 
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Mr. Stafford paced vp and down the 
great hall in ſullen majeſty, ruminating on 
the ſtrange diſappearance of his nephew. 
He felt for the dignity of the Staffords; he 
felt for the honour of his nephew that 
nephew who had been always dear to the 
heart of his uncle. =. ; 

Mr. Jaſon punctually attended at the Caſtle 
according to appointment. He ſoon re- 
ceived his diſmifſal. The Nabob hinted 
that he ſhould ſtill depend on his intereſt 
in the Borough. Jaſon aſſented with a nod; 
but he felt the loſs of five hundred pounds, 
and a pretty wife, the ward of Squire Fitz- 
patrick; and he ruminated on it all the way 
as he rode back to Y-— ; | 

Mr. Fitzpatrick that day poſtponed his 
viſit to the Borough. Mr. Stafford forgot 


to viſit the charnel-houſe ; but Mrs. Fitz- 


6 patrick 
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patrick forgot not the ungallant Mortimer, 
who had left the Caſtle on the very morning 
waen ſhe had promiſed to hear his ſuit. 

In -this frame of mind remained the party: 
at the Caſtle the three firſt days after the 
departure of their three youthful gueſts. No 
ſteps had Hen taken to diſcover them, and had 
poor Miriam really been ſeduced or tre- 
panaed away, ſhe would have been loſt for 
ever ; for her kind guardian and benefactor 
was perfectiy reconciled to her loſs, and bore 
it with becoming foi zitude ! 

We will now draw a veil over the Caſtle 
party, and return to our heroine, our happy 
heroine. Every ſucceeding day did the 
kindneſs, the attention of Mr. Seymour. 
increaſe ; already did Miriam love him as. 
if he were her father, already did the youth- 

ul. Henrietta wait for the approving look. 

-- 
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of her elder ſiſter ere ſhe would venture to 
yield her aſſent, or to give her opinion on 
the moſt trifling ſubject. Mr. Seymour was 
delighted with his new-prozegee ; her accom- 
pliſhments pleaſed him—her figure, her 
perſon, he looked at with pleafure ; but her 
ſenſibility, her natural grace, the® charming 
ſincerity of her manner, the expreſſive turns 
of her animated countenance, all theſe en- 
chanted, and at times almoſt overpowered 
him. Often, while fitting beſide her, and 
liſtening to her voice accompanying Henrietta 
on the piano- forte, the plaintive note, the 
mellitluous fall would cauſe the unbidden 
tear tc "ſtart to his eye, would force the 
ſtruggling figh from his labouring boſom. 
Otten he watched her as ſhe bent over 
Tenrietta, directing and inſtructing her in 


works of genius, in drawing and painting, 


when 


Faſt India Nabob.” 
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when he heard the juſtneſs of her remarks, 
when he ſaw the elegance of her taſte, he 
looked at her for minutes together in ſpeechleſs 
admiration ! All reſtraint was baniſhed from 
the little party. The benevolent diipoſition 
of Mr. Seymour, never fo happy as when 
contributing to the enjoyment of others, 
would make his girls (as he called them) 
partake of the amuſements of the gay city 
to which he had brought them. His health 
permitted him to be their attendant, and the 
two Miſs Seymours (for he requeſted Miriam 
to aſſume that name on his becoming her 


protector) were ſoon remarked for their 


beauty, their elegance, and their aaivet“ of 


manner; every one was eager in aſking the 


_ queſtion—** Who are they?“ The general 


anſwer was The two daughters of a rich 


Mr. 


arg i - MIX IAM. 


Mr. Seymour's ſervants indeed (who had 


preceded him to Bath) knew that Miriam | 


could not be his daughter: but they doted 
on their maſter ; they delighted to pay reſpect 
to thoſe whim ne diſtinguiſhed, and they 


ſoon ſaw ſufficiently into the character of our 


heroine to love her for her own ſake. Hen- 
rietta they knew was only the happy child 


of their maſter's adoption, and they rejoiced 


that he had found another object ſo well 


deſerving his kind care. 

Soon after her arrival in Bath, Miriam 
had recited the little hiſtory of her ſhort 
life to Mr. Seymour ; ſhe eaſed her heart of 


a weight as ſhe made the recital. —< It is 


what I ought to do,” thought ſhe; * and 


though I may feel humbled when I tell him 
how helpleſs a being he has taken under his 


care, yet I have not a ſingle action of my. 


life 
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life to mention which will call up 2 bluh 
in my cheek, Ah! poor Miriam, you 
forgot this when, your. whole face died with 
the deepeſt crimſon, you mentioned your 
ſaving the life of Henry Stafford!“ 

Mr. Seymour noticed not her confuſion. 
He praiſed her heroiſm, her reſolution - his 
whole ſoul was engroſſed, and he hſtencd to 
her ſtory with that attention ſo grateful to a 

reciter attention which forcibly proclaimed 
the deep intereſt he took in what concerned 
the relater. 

Acquainted with the circumſtances of her 
paſt life, Mr. Seymour's before high opinion 
of Miriam increaſed . rapidly ; and he heſi- 
tated not to pronounce her a wonderful 
| young woman, and to propoſe her conduct 


as a model for the youthful Henrietta. 


Henrietta 


| -- MIRIAM. 

Henrietta was enthuſiaſtically fond of her 
new companion ; and the converſation and 
inſtruction of Miriam were of real uſe to 
her. The judgment of Miriam had been 
matured beyond her years, and ſhe corrected 
that overflowing vivacity, that enthuſiaſtic 
- impulſe, which had yet known no controul 
in the ardent boſom of Henrietta. 

It would be paying no compliment to 
the diſcernment of my readers, were I now 
to-tell tliem that Henry Stafford had made 
a ſtrong impreſſion on the heart of Miriam; 
even now that ſhe believed kim unworthy, 
even now that ſhe had witnefied his im- 
propriety » of behaviour, his image was 
cheriihed—his manners, his words, his actions, 
were often the ſubject of her contemplations ; 
ſo averſe was ſhe to think ill of him, ſuch 


a repugnance had ſhe to attach guilt to him, 


that 


* 


— 
y 
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that ſhe purpoſely paſſed over his inexpli- 
cable conduct when ſhe had made her 
communications to her, benefactor: yet for 
this reſerve ſhe condemned herſelf. —< It 
proceeds from a blamable weakneſs,” cried' 
ſhe, © from a culpable partiality, which I 

ought not to cheriſh, which I ſhould root 


out for ever from my mind ; —but for thee, 


| Oh Henry! but for thee, I ſhould now be 
the happieſt of the happy!“ 


Yet do not imagine, iny fair readers, that 


our Miriam brooded on Stafford's image, 


and forgot the bleſſings of her preſent ſitua · 


tion: no, ſhe felt, ſhe enjoyed them; and 


when her thoughts would ſometimes recur 


to him for whom ſhe had been ſo deeply 


intereſted, ſhe would endeavour to diſſipate 

them by reflecting on the kindneſo, the 
affection of Mr. Seymour, and the love of 
her little Henrietta. | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Seymour had but juſt attained his 
forticth year; yet a long reſidence in India, 
and much ſevere ſuffering, had given him 
the appearance of a much older man. He 
had early in life I:{t a beloved wife - beloved 
indeed; for eighteen years had paſſed ſince 
her death, yet could he not now converſe 
of her with compoſure! Miriam longed to 
know, yet dreaded to enquire into the hiſtory | 
of his ſorrows. He was ſilent on the fub- 
ject, and ſhe held his filence ſacred. On 
every other topic he was open and com- 
municative. Early acquainted with the 
world, his converſation was intelligent and 
intereſting. His ſentiments were the pure 
tranicripts of his ſoul, where a high ſenſe of 
honour was chaſtened by the ſofteſt bene- 
volence, and the moſt undeviating ſincerity, 
rectitude of principle, and ſingleneſs of heart. 
; « What 
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« What a pity that ſuch a heart is not 
happy!“ was the firſt, the laſt ejaculation 
of the grateful Miriam on every ſucceeding 
day and every revolving night ; for every 
ſucceeding day and revolving night gave 
her ſtill added proofs of the urbanity of 
Mr. Seymour. 

A month had elided iwiftly away, when 
one morning Mr. Seymour walked to the 
' pump-room between his two companions. 
He was taking a glaſs of water, when Miriam 
ſtarted, and cried out, while a  fluh of 
plealing ſurpriſe mantled her face Oh 
my dear Sir, there is Mrs. Leiter ! But 
ſhe is ſo dreadfully altered, that I ſcarcely 
knew her!“ 

She was ſpringing away, but Mr. Seymour 
held her, while the glaſs fell from his hand. 


She looked ja his face—it was pale as the 


whitened 
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whitened wall; ſhe took his hand—it Was 
cold as marble. Mrs. Leſter was forgotten, 
while, agitated and trembling, Mr. Sey- 
mour ſaid he muſt return to his lodgings. 
ce My dear Miriam,“ faid he, after he had 
been ſeared at home ſome time, * tell me, 
do you know the mai len name of that lady, 
whoſe une xpected appearance gave you ſuch 
evident pleaſure, and me fſuch—do _— 
know her maiden name ?” 

« St. Ledger, Sir,” replied Miriam, 
alarmed ſhe knew not why. 

« *Tis as I ſuſpeted,” ſaid Mr. Seymour, 
with a deep figh. © She was the ſiſter of 
my wie, . Neary ninetcen years are paſſed, 
yet, yet, my child, her face was not forgotten, 
altered, changed as it is ſince laſt I ſaw it. 
She wouid not remember Seymour, but 


—— Then padung, he devred Miriam 


to 


3 
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to tell him all ſhe knew of Mrs. Leſter. 


He was eageriy obeyed ; for Miriamdelighted 


to make the panegvric of thoſe ſhe eſteemed. 


When ſhe had ended, Mr. Seymour, ſaid, 
e Ah, Miriam! teach me to acquire forti- 
tude, teach me to meet Mrs. Leſter with 
compoſure. I muſt ſee her; it is my duty, 
and it would be my delight could 1 diſcard 
painful recollections, could I forget the days 
when I firſt knew her, when ſhe and her 


lovely ſiſter—Ah! Miriam, Henrietta, 


may you ever remain ſtrangers to thoſe 


pangs which I now feel! Leave me at pre- 
ſent; I will endeavour to regain my lelf- 


poſſeſſion, and I will then try to recount to 


you, my children, the events which have 
thus afflicted me.” 


In 
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In the evening Mr. Seymour related 
his ſtory, which will be found (little depart- 
ing from his own words) in the following 


volume. 


8 


END OF vol. 1. 
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AN DR UN IE. 


TWO VOLUMES, 12MO, PRICE 6s. SEWED., 


The fable of Andronica, a heroine of the old {chool of 


roniance, is conducted with confiderable art. The attention 


is apreeably kept awake by a ſeries of intereſting events, 


which ſeldom exceed the boun'!s of credibility. 

The compoſition is, in general, fluent and eaſy, and the 
whole work indicates merit of no inferior order. It is a 
fiction founded upon remote hiſtorical fact, 


THE DEMOCRAT, 
TWO VOLUMES, 12MO. PRICE 68. SEWED, 


We have ſeen lately but few productions under this title 
poſſeſſed of qualities to reſcue them from that oblivion to 
which the majority of their ſpecics is daily haſtening. The 
Democrat, attributea to Mr. Pye, fmall as it is, belongs 
undoubtedly to the excepted few. Its ſcanty pages, and thin 
ſmall volumes, contain more real humour and jult ſatire 
than are found in waving tarough many ſheets of the ordi- 
nary manufacture. It is a pity that the writer abr:dged our 
amuſement by becoming to ſoon weary. of his own, 


Britiſb Critic, Fanuary 1796. 


PAVILION, 
FOUR VOLUMES, 12MO, PRICE 148. SEWED, 


We underſtand that this agreeabie Novel is the production 
of a Lady, who has before entertained tae pubic witn her 
pen. It is certain'y Written with great {pirit, and relates a 
good and intereiting ſtory. 


We have no objections againſt either the ſtyle, the ſentiment, 
or the taſte z and we think it deſerving, an ine whole, of a 
conſpicuous place among publications of a ſimilar kind, 


Britiſh Critic, December 1796. 


BOOKS PRINTED AT THE MINERVA PRESS, 
PLAIN SENSE, 
THREE VOLUMES, 12MO, PRICE gs. SEWED. 
F | | 
Third Edition. 


Though we are not accuſtomed to recommend with much 
warmth the reading of Novels, yet our caution atifes chiefly 
from the fear of their being too much, or too inditcriminately 
peruſed. A few ſelect books of this kind may be read with 
advantage, provided that ſuch reading be not made a daily or 
erious occupation: with this reſtriftion, we recommend very 
cordially ſuch volumes as theſe we are conſidering. A ſtor 
more intereſting and affecting, or better told than this, has 
ſeldem come under our examination. Auſtere as critics 
are imagined to be, they are not inſenſible to the charms of 
ſuch a heroine as Ellen Mordaunt. Parents may not only, with 
ſafety, put theſe volumes into the hands of their children, but 
may even peruſe them with advantage themſelves. 


Bruifh Critic, December 1796. 


 DISOBEDIENCE. 85 
By the ſame Author. 
FOUR VOLUMES, 12MO, PRICE 14S. SEWED. 


The curioſity of the reader of Novels will naturally expect 
conſiderable gratification from any production by the author 
of Plain Senſe. In the peruſal of theſe volumes, that curio- 
fity will, not be diſappointed. —Amongſt the characters, 
that of Farmer Humphrey, the father of Wilham, iliuſtrates 
a melancholy truth, that it is not only in genteel and ſplendid 
life that the happineſs of children is frequently ſacrificed to 
the avarice and ambition of parents. 


Critical Review, February 1799. 


